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I. BELLIEVRE AND SULLY? 


As the French Wars of Religion began to draw to 
an end in the mid-1590's, the question arose as to what 
form the revived monarchy of Henry IV should take. 
There were those who sought to restore a somewhat 
idealized version of the Renaissance monarchy in which 
the law was supreme, the government was frugal, 
officials were few in number and honest in deed, 
privileges of subjects were respected, and the burdens 
of taxation were more equitably shared. There were 
others who argued that the monarchy should embark 
on a new course leading to royal absolutism. Authority 
should be concentrated in the hands of the king and his 
ministers, municipal governments should be carefully 
controlled, and the provincial estates permitted to die 
slow deaths by removing from them the control of the 
tax-collecting machinery. The foremost proponent of 
the former course was Pomponne de Belliévre (1529- 
1607), and of the latter, Maximilien de Béthune, Baron 
of Rosny and later Duke of Sully (1560-1641). 

Belliévre? was the scion of a robe family of Lyon. 
Educated in law, he had been a bailliage lieutenant 
general, a member of Parlement, a diplomat, a royal 
counciller, a superintendent of finances, and a trusted 
adviser of Catherine de Medici before he entered the 
service of Henry IV in March, 1593. He was instru- 
mental in reestablishing royal authority in Lyon in 
1594—1595 and then became a key figure in the Conseil 
des Finances, which merged with the Conseil d'État 
several years later to become the Conseil d'État et des 


1I wish to express my appreciation to the Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation and to the Institute for Advanced Study 
for making possible a leave of absence from Emory University 
in 1967-1968 that enabled me to do most of the work on this 
monograph. I would also like to thank Professor David 
Buisseret for permitting me to see several key chapters of his 
biography of Sully before its publication. 


Finances, the principal financial and administrative 
organ of the crown. It was from this vantage point 
that he attempted to impose his conception of a revived 
Renaissance monarchy on France. 

No man could have served the last three Valois kings 
as Belliévre had done without realizing the need for a 
strong monarchy. He accepted the idea that kingship 
was a divinely ordained institution and that the estates, 
parlements, municipal governments, and other consti- 
tuted bodies derived their authority from the crown. 
On the other hand, with a certain degree of intellectual 
inconsistency, he was equally firm in his belief in the 
supremacy of the law, for “. . . it is the law which gives 
us the King."? "To this concept he closely associated 
a respect for the traditional rights and privileges of the 
various social classes, provinces, sovereign courts, and 
organs of national and local government. He had the 
typical Renaissance belief in the power of persuasion 
and an inherent dislike of the use of force. Diplomacy 
he preferred to war. The Estates General and the 
Assembly of Notables were to him consultative bodies 
whose opinions might be of some value, but whose 
primary purpose was to serve as a means through which 
the crown could persuade the vocal elements of the 
population to support its policies. He accepted the 
exalted status enjoyed by the great nobles and preferred 
to purchase rather than compel their obedience. Never- 
theless, he sought the company of the members of the 
robe and thought that they should enjoy a predominant 
role in the councils of the king. He sympathized with 
the suffering of the peasants and attempted to shift part 
of the burden of taxation from them to the towns, but 
he preferred to have them pay all they could rather 
than to resort to such fiscal expedients as selling offices, 
titles, and other rewards at the disposal of the crown. 


? My characterization of Belliévre is largely drawn from two 
recent studies: Edmund H. Dickerman, Belhévre and Villeroy 
(Providence, 1971) ; and Raymond F. Kierstead, Pomponne de 
Bellièvre (Evanston, 1968). Both of these books are based 
primarily on correspondence. This study utilizes the admin- 
istrative documents. A. Chamberland, “Le Conseil des finances 
en 1596 et 1597 et les Economies Royales,” Revue Henry IV, 
1 (2nd ed., 1912) also used the administrative documents and 
recognized Belliévre's ability as a finance minister, but he 
attributed the key financial proposal made to the Assembly of 
Notables to Forget de Fresne. See Chamberland, Un Plan de 
restauration financtére en 1596 (Paris, 1904). For my reasons 
for attributing the authorship to Belliévre see fn. 90. R. Char- 
lier-Meniolle, L'Assemblée des Notables tenue à Rouen en 
1596 (Paris, 1911) is devoted primarily to the recommendations 
made by the assembly. 

3 Kierstead, 1968: p. 66. 
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A dedicated, imaginative, far-sighted statesman, he 
brought unrivaled experience and expertise to Henry's 
council In no area of government did he excel more 
than in finances, and here his talents were put to the 
test in 1596. 

Sully’s father was a member of the seigneural nobility 
who claimed descent from the counts of Flanders, a fact 
that the future duke never tired of relating. Equally 
important, one suspects, was his descent through the 
maternal line from a president of the Chambre des 
Comptes of Paris. A Protestant like his parents, he 
entered the service of the future Henry IV in 1576. He 
liked to stress his role as a soldier during the Wars of 
Religion, but Henry, who was as good a judge of men 
as he was a bad judge of women, soon recognized that 
Sully had other, more valuable talents. When only 
nineteen he named Sully to the Council of Navarre. 
Soon after coming to the throne of France, he appointed 
him to the Conseil d'État and in July, 1596, he named 
him to the Conseil des Finances. Thus, although Sully 
lacked Belliévre's vast experience when the two men 
began to seek solutions to Henry's difficult financial 
problems, he was by no means a novice in the affairs 
of state.* 

Sully was even less of a theorist than Belliévre, but 
it is clear that he believed in a strong monarchy in 
which the king's principal advisers were members of the 
seigneural nobilitv, not men of the robe whom he 
regarded with contempt. In spite of his noble bias, he 
had little use for the rights and privileges of the king's 
subjects if they stood in the way of implementing his 
will. The Estates General and the Assemblies of 
Notables he regarded as useless and the provincial 
estates he considered as rivals to the royal government 
that should be slowly but systematically crushed. He 
lacked Belliévre's imagination in dealing with fiscal 
affairs and was less cognizant of the social implications 
of his acts. His goal as a finance minister was to make 
his master as wealthy as possible by whatever means 
that were available because money was power and 
power the necessary ingredient to make the king, and 
incidentally his chief minister, absolute in France and 
a potent force in Europe. In background, training, 
temperament, methods, and objectives he stood poles 
apart from Belliévre.? 

In the first few years of their association in the 
council, Belliévre was the dominant figure. During 
this period he authored a remarkable plan to reform the 
financial administration, reduce the debt, cut expenses, 
and shift more of the burden of taxation from the 
peasants to the towns. He even proposed that a special 
council be created, which Sully later referred to as the 


4 Buisseret, 1968: pp. 38-45. Valois, 1886-1893: 1: p. lxxii. 
Rosny did not become Duke of Sully until 1606, but I have 
referred to him by his more familiar title throughout. 

5 Buisseret, 1968: pp. 175-178. For Sully's policy of absolu- 
tism see Major, 1966. 
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Conseil de Raison, that would receive and spend nearly 
half the royal revenue, although it was to function out- 
side the direct control of the king. To implement his 
ideas Belliévre arranged for the convocation of an 
Assembly of Notables. Success might conceivably have 
attended his efforts had not the fall of Amiens in 1597 
led to increased demands on the treasury. Slowly 
Sully, with his ruthless measures, managed to supplant 
the aging minister because his methods produced more 
money. This brief monograph is a story of Belliévre's 
efforts to restore the financial position of the monarchy 
in conformity with the "constitutional" ideas of an 
earlier age and of Sully's eventual triumph that was to 
have a far-reaching effect on the nature of the French 
government and bureaucracy. But before delving fur- 
ther into the policies of the two men, 1t is necessary to 
describe the situation they confronted. 


II. THE FINANCIAL PROBLEM 


When Henry IV became king of France in August, 
1589, he added to the personal debts he had incurred 
as a rebellious noble the far greater obligations his 
Valois kinsmen had incurred during their long wars in 
Italy and more recent struggles against dissident Prot- 
estants and nobles like himself. Large sums were 
owed to several foreign governments as well as to 
domestic creditors. Most of the domain and aides were 
alienated and many provinces and towns were held by 
rebels who appropriated royal taxes for their own use. 
The continuation of the war made further borrowing 
necessary. Even when Henry began to win control 
over ever increasing portions of his kingdom following 
his abjuration in July, 1593, his expenses actually sky- 
rocketed because his success was achieved more by 
bribes than by force of arms. In return for their sub- 
mission, nobles demanded that their debts and those of 
their followers be paid and that lands, offices, and 
money be bestowed upon them. Towns insisted that 
their privileges be confirmed, privileges that often 
included exemption from certain taxes and the right to 
collect those they did pay, freedom from the presence 
of royal garrisons, and the privilege of electing their 
own officials. Trustworthy financial records are lack- 
ing, but one historian has placed the cost of bribing the 
chiefs of the Catholic League at 32,000,000 livres and 
has estimated Henry's debt at the war's end as being 
in the neighborhood of 350,000,000 livres. Both figures 
are almost certainly too high, but even if we take more 
conservative figures of 24,000,000 and 200,000,000 
livres, we find that the royal debt exceeded the unalien- 
ated royal income of 6,900,000 livres by a ratio of nearly 
30 to 1.$ 

The most obvious solution to Henry's fiscal problems 
was to raise taxes, but higher taxes were more likely to 


6 Poirson, 1862-1865: 1: pp. 660-669; 3: p. 91. Wolfe, 1972: 
p. 221. 
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provoke costly uprisings than to increase revenue. 
Heavy fiscal exactions were the principal cause of the 
revolt of the Croquants, that great peasant uprising in 
central and southern France in the 1590's. The 
League-held provinces of Burgundy and especially 
Brittany experienced similar difficulties. Towns too 
saw frequent disorders. Laborers found their wages 
lagging far behind the rapid rise in prices and their 
meager resources diminished by the fiscal demands of 
the government. Under such circumstances Henry 
frequently found it necessary to reduce or completely 
remove taxes and to cancel the arrears that were owed 
in many parts of his realm. For 1594 about 200 decrees 
of his council, over one-eighth of the total number that 
survive, granted tax relief to the inhabitants of the 
towns and countryside. Some decrees concerned a 
single locality, some varying numbers of neighboring 
localities, some entire élections, généralités, and 
provinces. So obvious was the incapacity of the small 
towns and villages to pay taxes that on April 24, 1594, 
the unpaid tailles and crues des garnisons for 1589-1592 
were canceled in all the loyal portions of the kingdom 
and a delay was granted in paying that part of the 
taille for 1593 that had not yet been collected.? 

Fewer decrees survive granting tax relief in 1595 and 
1596, but this is to be explained largely by the fact that 
far more of the records of the council have been lost 


7 Ladurie, 1966: pp. 399-404. Mariéjol, 1911: 6, 2: pp. 4-9. 
Drouot, 1937: 2: pp. 283-297. Henri IV, 1843-1876: 4: pp. 
111-112, 154-157, 184-185, 319-321, 388-389, 472. 

8In 1594 the taille was reduced or canceled in individual 
localities in the following decrees cited by Valois, 1886-1893: 
1, nos. 342, 349, 373, 374, 412, 430, 431, 450, 451, 452, 453, 476, 
501, 525, 530, 537, 557, 573, 577, 580, 588, 598, 610, 616, 640, 
646, 647, 665, 666, 685, 686, 697, 702, 705, 730, 737, 755, 779, 
780, 804, 805, 813, 815, 829, 834, 865, 873, 874, 875, 892, 897, 
906, 909, 910, 929, 990, 995, 997, 999, 1000, 1008, 1009, 1010, 
1011, 1012, 1016, 1018, 1022, 1034, 1049, 1062, 1068, 1087, 1090, 
1102, 1117, 1152, 1173, 1179, 1235, 1244, 1268, 1289, 1297, 1399, 
1412, 1425, 1492, 1585, 1656, 1657, 1675, 1683, 1734, 1754, 1770, 
1787, 1789, 1821, 1840, 1873. The faille was reduced or canceled 
in two or more localities in the following decrees: nos. 362, 
526, 529, 542, 636, 682, 695, 698, 765, 766, 854, 855, 887, 911, 
998, 1013, 1071, 1371, 1430, 1655, 1790, 1868, 1871. It was 
reduced or canceled in the following jurisdictions: élections of 
Paris, no. 635; plat pays of Berry (?), no. 664; élection of 
Meaux, no. 688; Gévaudan, no. 837; Dauphiné, no. 913; 
généralité of Auvergne, nos. 1052 and 1531; county of Arma- 
gnac, no. 1073; plat pays of Limousin, no. 1603. 

Other taxes were reduced or canceled on individual towns or 
communities in 1594 in the following decrees: nos. 375, 394, 
395, 403, 404, 406, 424, 429, 443, 444, 486, 508, 521, 535, 590, 
617, 618, 619, 626, 632, 638, 649, 680, 764, 774, 795, 806, 819, 
835, 876, 877, 895, 923, 964, 991, 1001, 1039, 1067, 1118, 1119, 
1138, 1333, 1366, 1429, 1501, 1534, 1782, 1850. "They were 
reduced or canceled in two or more localities in the following 
decrees: nos. 415, 579, 817, 879. They were reduced or can- 
celed in the following jurisdictions: the élections of Saintes, no. 
8/8, Montargis, no. 896; Sens, Joigny, and Saint-Florentin, no. 
970, Angers, no. 1045; Saint-Maixent, no. 1204; Nemours, no. 
1527; the généralité of Tours, no. 776; the plat pays of Bour- 
bonnais, no. 925. 

9 Ibid., nos. 693, 701, 726. 
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for these years than for 1594, the lacunae being espe- 
cially serious for the two winters and springs when most 
requests for tax relief were acted upon. It would 
indeed be dangerous to assume that the smaller number 
of edicts granting tax relief to the towns and villages 
in these years indicate a significantly improved capacity 
to pay? Indeed, the king was later forced to cancel 
the arrears in the taille for all of France for 1593 
through 1597 although the tax had been reduced 10 per 
cent in the last named year.!! 

Even the tax farmers, those most hated officials, 
found themselves in difficult positions. The poverty of 
the people often prevented them from gathering the 
anticipated income from the sales taxes, tolls, and other 
sources of royal revenue they had purchased the priv- 
ilege of collecting. Like the peasant they turned to the 
king's council for relief. Over sixty-five edicts were 
issued in 1594 and 1595 releasing tax farmers from their 
farms or reducing the amount they owed.'? Perhaps, 
in some instances tax farmers bribed members of the 
council to reduce without adequate justification the 
amount they owed for their farms, for there were those 
in the royal entourage who were not above profiting 
from their position? Certainly, however, most of the 
farmers who were given relief were among the less 
notable members of their profession, and the sums they 
could offer were not enough to tempt the most rapacious 
councilor. 'The position of the small tax farmer, like 
that of the peasant, was desperate, and the monarchy, 
as usual, was sympathetic. How else could one inter- 
pret the decision to reduce by 150 livres the amount 
that Jacques Gosset, the Younger, and Quentin Rouzier 
owed for their privilege of collecting the tax on wine in 
the little town of Crépy?'* By 1596 a slight improve- 
ment was noticeable. For that year and the one that 
followed, less than twenty edicts survive granting relief 
to tax farmers, and some of these edicts merely post- 


10 Decrees granting tax relief in 1595 to villages, towns, and 
larger jurisdictions are in ibid., nos. 1914, 1924, 1952, 1987, 
1999, 2000, 2031, 2034, 2039, 2043, 2044, 2082, 2086, 2095, 2159, 
2175, 2197, 2198, 2244, 2247, 2300, 2446, 2661, 2674, 2682, 2698, 
2742. Decrees granting tax relief in 1596 to villages, towns, 
and large jurisdictions are nos. 2800, 2805, 2832, 2839, 2841, 
2851, 2854, 2857, 2869, 2872, 2895, 2961, 2969, 2980, 2981, 2982, 
2986, 2987, 3003, 3043, 3051, 3077, 3088, 3106, 3107, 3133, 3139, 
3140, 3141, 3142, 3161, 3192, 3205, 3208, 3216, 3219, 3262, 3263. 

11 Mariéjol, 1911: 6, 2: pp 58-59. Clamageran, 1868: 2: p. 
360. Actes Royaux, F. 46,900 (15), C. 725. Valois, 2, no. 5912. 
In September, 1595, the council proposed that the faille be 
reduced to 15,600,000 livres for 1596. Valois, 1, no. 2575. 

12 Valois, 1886-1893: 1, nos. 454, 485, 741, 752, 754, 806, 900, 
955, 960, 1081, 1154, 1208, 1320, 1325, 1391, 1469, 1549, 1555, 
1563, 1614, 1635, 1647, 1676, 1678, 1680, 1753, 1755, 1803, 1826, 
1834, 1835, 1849, 1859, 1861, 1872, 1878, 1959, 2074, 2075, 2079, 
2094, 2117, 2119, 2135, 2162, 2220, 2248, 2283-2285, 2288, 2304, 
2308, 2314, 2360, 2391—2393, 2405, 2440, 2451, 2452, 2526, 2560, 
2677, 2804. 

13 The principal evidence for the corruption of the royal 
financial officials comes from Sully, a not altogether unbiased 
source. See Sully, 1837: esp. 1: pp. 172-210, 224-32 passim. 

14 Valois, 1886-1893: 1, no. 1555. 
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poned the date of payment rather than reducing the 
amount that was owed.!5 

The presence of enemy troops and the violent opposi- 
tion of many peasants to the fiscal exactions of the 
crown made it necessary for Henry to issue a general 
decree in 1593 giving receveurs permission to take 
armed men with them when they collected taxes. A 
troop of forty-five men was organized in January 1594 
to assist in the collection of taxes in the élections of 
Paris, Meaux, Crépy, and Beauvais, and six men had to 
be assigned to the receveur des tailles in the élection of 
Chaumont and Magny that same month. In more 
troubled Étampes sixty-two men were necessary for the 
same purpose. By January, 1595, the return to order 


in the Ile-de-France was indicated by the reduction of 
the number of troops to assist the tax collectors in five 
neighboring élections to thirty. It was only then, how- 
ever, that the rebellion of the croquants in central and 
southern France reached its peak, while in 1596 the 
inhabitants of one Norman village were accused of 
attacking and killing members of the armed guard sent 
to aid in the recovery of taxes.!? 

The clergy was no more able to pay its taxes than the 
third estate. The order had been taxed heavily during 
the Wars of Religion and part of its land had been 
sold.” Mindful of the clergy's precarious financial 
position, some League towns had stipulated when they 
recognized Henry IV that residents who held benefices 
would not be required to pay the décimes they owed.!? 
In addition, at least twenty-one individuals and the 
clergy of ten dioceses, chapters, abbeys, and convents 
were granted some form of tax relief in 15941? Even 
this royal generosity was insufficient and it proved 
necessary first to postpone payment on the décimes that 
were still owed for 1589-1592 and finally in April, 1596, 
to abandon hope of collecting them altogether. The 
financial difficulties of the clergy continued and on Jan- 
uary 20 and 25, 1597, decrees were issued granting tax 
relief to the clergy of twenty-seven dioceses, three 
abbeys and several individuals. Six more dioceses were 
added to the list before the end of the year. By 1598 
the situation may have begun to improve, but for that 
year and for 1599 decrees survive granting tax con- 
cessions to the clergy of twenty-nine dioceses, a number 


15 Jbid., nos. 2891, 2894, 2905, 2925, 3025, 3102, 3175, 3182, 
3206, 3323, 3419, 3448, 3461, 3478, 3557, 3797, 4002, 4251. 

16 Jbid., nos. 128, 314, 377, 414, 626, 1950, 3128. 

17 Carriére, 1934-1940: 3: pp. 423-426; Cloulas, 1958; 1964. 

18 Valois, 1886-1893: 1, nos. 1044, 1095, 1536, 2196. 

19 Jbid., nos. 363, 382, 442, 455, 477, 496, 502, 543, 553, 609, 
683, 704, 759, 778, 809, 840, 841, 866, 899, 936, 974, 1044, 1095, 
1358, 1432, 1525, 1536, 1569, 1702, 1756, 1784, 1785, 1845. 

20 [bid., nos. 2745, 2812. Other decrees granting the clergy 
tax relief in 1595 and 1596 are nos. 2014, 2069, 2070, 2643, 2745. 
3026, 3033, 3082, 3164-3168. 

21 Jbid., nos. 3431-3443, 3503-3508, 4068-4071, 4111, 4210-4212. 

22 [bid., nos. 4402, 4656, 4867, 4942-4958, 5103, 5104, 5191, 
5278, 5395-5397, 5478-5482, 5484, 5486, 5487, 5511, 5512. 
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of abbeys and chapters, and all of Brittany.? Clearly it 
would be difficult to raise funds this source. 

The provincial estates were called upon to make 
annual contributions. When they failed to provide the 
amount requested, the desperate king sometimes pro- 
ceeded to collect the amount required without consent. 
In 1593 a tax was levied in Brittany in spite of the 
remonstrances of the estates, and the Norman estates 
were not convoked to approve any of the taxes on the 
province for 1595. Protests by the procureur-syndic of 
the estates and the town of Rouen led the king to con- 
sult the estates on the taxes for 1596, but a special 
levy of 24,600 livres was collected that year by virtue 
of a decree of the council and over the opposition of the 
estates.?? 

There were undoubtedly wealthy merchants and 
officials who could make substantial contributions, and 
Henry extracted as much from them as he dared. In 
September, 1594, he levied a tax on the closed towns 
and large bourgs of the kingdom, but in Normandy and 
perhaps elsewhere the amount had to be reduced.?* No 
attempt was made to tax the more important public 
officials, but Henry tried to make the officers in the 
élections contribute. After a number of delays in pay- 
ing had been granted to this jurisdiction or that, blanket 
postponement for the entire kingdom was given. 
Recently created nobles were told to contribute in 
1594.25 "Two years later the needs of the army com- 
pelled the government to take the extraordinary step 
of assembling the towns of Champagne to consider a 
grant. Here regular meetings of the estates had not 
been held since the Hundred Years War. Efforts were 
also made to extract loans from royal officials and other 
well-to-do inhabitants throughout the kingdom.  In- 
deed, no less than eighty-seven decrees of the council 
concerning loans from subjects survive for 1594, 1595, 
and 1596.9 

Henry also looked abroad for financial assistance, but 
he soon found that his conversion to Catholicism had 
cost him considerable support in Protestant countries. 
The Dutch finally offered to make a reasonable loan, 
but it was only in May, 1596, that England was per- 
suaded to proffer paltry assistance. The Swiss con- 
tinued to be a source of funds as well as troops, but 
the Protestant German princes gave nothing. Most 
Catholic states were too closely tied to Spain to be likely 
sources of aid for her French opponent, although at a 
critical moment in 1596, Tuscany provided 900,000 


23 Jbid., nos. 273, 1559, 2937, 3105, 3130. Prentout, 1925: 1: 
pp. 338-339. 

24 Actes Royaux, F. 23,610 (512), C.688; F. 46,805 (7), 
C.689. Valois, 1886-1893: 1, nos. 1782, 2546, 2550, 2806, 2987, 
3044. 

25 Jbid., nos. 2499, 2694, 2842-2846, 2848, 2874, 2887, 2904, 
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livres?" It was obvious that Henry would have to 
depend primarily on his subjects to finance his govern- 
ment even in the emergency provoked by the war with 
Spain and the domestic revolt. 

The difficulty Henry experienced in extracting taxes 
and loans from merchants and royal officials led him 
to try to tap their financial resources and those of the 
lawyers by more subtle means. Of these means none 
seemed more certain to open their purses than the 
opportunity to purchase offices. In 1594 at least 
twenty-two edicts were issued each of which created a 
large number of new offices. Included were seventeen 
receveurs généraux provinciaux des décimes, twenty- 
four trésoriers provinciaux alternatifs, four secretaires 
et contrôleurs généraux de l'extraordinaire des guerres, 
and for the less affluent one conseiller assesseur in each 
jurisdiction of a provost of the merchants, vibailli, and 
comparable officer. The rate of new creations slackened 
a little in 1595 and 1596, perhaps because the market 
had become satiated as had happened during the 
previous reign.? 

Titles of nobility were equally desired by the same 
classes, and the financially pressed king sought to profit 
from their aspirations. An edict of 1594 created 
twenty-four nobles in the jurisdiction of the Parlement 
of Paris and one of 1595 created sixty in Normandy 
alone. When the Cour des Aides of Rouen delayed 
verifying the latter, the king's council revealed its pur- 
pose by demanding immediate action because of "the 
urgent needs of the troops in the province of 
Picardy.” ?? 

Since noble and peasant joined the merchant and 
lawyer in the desire to acquire land, Henry alienated 
a large portion of his domain in October, 1590, and four 
vears later validated alienations in excess of those 
originally authorized. In February, 1594, he ordered 
the sale, with the right of repurchase, of the domain in 
many parts of his kingdom. Land to the value of 
600,000 livres in the jurisdiction of the Parlement ot 
Paris alone was put on the market, and in August of 
that year the sale of 234,000 livres in addition was 
authorized in that region. Opposition from the sover- 
eign courts frequently had to be overridden, but these 
and other alienations and sales took place.*? 

Such steps were, in the long run, detrimental to royal 
finances. Loans had to be repaid and interest rates were 
high. The sale of offices brought immediate revenue, 


27 Mariéjol, 1911: 6, 1: pp. 408-409.  Poirson, 1862-1865: 
2: p. 168. 

28 Mousnier, 1946: pp. 114-119. Actes Royaux, F. 46,895 (1), 
C.688, (21), C.692 and (28) C.694; Thoisy, 396, fol. 176, C.692. 

29 Actes Royaux, F. 46,895 (4), C.688. Valois, 1886-1893: 
1, no. 2515. 

30 Jbid., nos. 1590, 1213. Other references to alienations or 
sales of the domain in 1594-1596 may be found in nos. 859, 949, 
1206, 1305, 1364, 1488, 1498, 1766, 1816, 1996, 2107, 2227, 2535, 
2589, 2708, 2796, 3060, 3180, 3183. Actes Royaux, F. 46,892 
(10), C.673; F. 46,895 (10), C.690-91. 
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but officials had to be given salaries thereafter. More 
serious, they were often exempt from paying certain 
taxes and had various means both legal and illegal to 
gouge the people out of substantial additional sums. 
Enoblement brought eventual tax exemption, and the 
alienation of the domain also reduced revenue. By 
1596 the crown had surrendered its entire income from 
the domain and from a number of other sources.?! 

These measures so obviously led to financial ruin and 
so often violated provincial rights and the privileges of 
the officer class that the sovereign courts did all they 
could to prevent their execution. In June, 1594, the 
council found it necessary to override the Cour des 
Aides which had blocked the collection of a special salt 
tax in the généralité of Rouen and to insist that the 
Parlement and Chambre des Comptes of Paris hasten 
to register financial edicts. In March, 1595, it was the 
Chambre des Comptes that saw its decrees broken, while 
in September and October of that year the Cour des 
Aides of Paris and of Normandy were rebuked. The 
year 1596 saw no lessening of the friction between the 
crown and the sovereign courts. The Chambre des 
Comptes of Paris, the Cour des Aides of Montpellier, 
and the Parlement of Toulouse each had one or more 
decrees set aside.®? In retaliation against such acts, the 
first president of the Parlement of Dijon boldly sum- 
marized the position of the sovereign courts in January, 
1596, by telling Henry that they were “a barrier 
between the crown and the people designed to defend 
the latter from taxes and extraordinary burdens.” 33 
With each passing year these clashes made Henry more 
willing to abandon the traditional legal procedures 
followed by the Renaissance monarchs and more willing 
to listen to those who advised him to move towards an 
absolutism in which nobles and officials, provincial 
estates and sovereign courts ceased to be semi-inde- 
pendent instruments of government and obeyed implic- 
itly the will of the king. Only when this was done, 
some believed, could the fiscal problems of the monarchy 
be solved. 

It was not that the French paid so few taxes, but 
rather that much of what was paid did not reach the 
hands of the king. In July, 1560, even before the Wars 
of Religion began, it was necessary to state in the pre- 
amble of an ordinance that it had become customary 


to levy on our people several great sums of money . . . , 
even in the provinces of our kingdom where assemblies 
of the estates are held, in order to give and distribute to the 
governors of the said provinces, their lieutenants, presidents 
of our courts, trésoriers généraux and others, . . . gifts... 
in recompense for . . . labors, salaries, and expenses which 
they say they have incurred . . . for our said people;—to 
such a degree that it often happens that the monies which 


31 Mousnier, 1946: pp. 425-438. Chamberland, 1904b: p. 7. 
32 Valois, 1886-1893 : 1, nos. 883, 2251, 2515, 2606, 2713, 2810, 
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are levied and required for this purpose are comparable to 
or in excess of those which are turned over to us.... 


In the first article of the ordinance these practices were 
condemned and 


all persons of whatever state, quality, or condition... 
[were forbidden] to take and receive gifts, loans, gold, 
silver, or anything whatsoever from our said subjects 
whether in the form of a gift, compensation, salary, or 
travel and attendance expenses in order to go to the said 
estates or elsewhere . . . .?* 


These prohibitions were repeated in ordinance after 
ordinance, but as the Wars of Religion continued, 
abuses multiplied. Governors, provincial estates, and 
towns levied taxes without the consent of the king. 
Both the Catholic League and the Protestants followed 
suit as did any individual or group in a position to 
exercise authority.” The early years of Henry IV’s 
reign brought no improvement. In November, 1589, 
he found it necessary to forbid governors of towns to 
seize his money and in April, 1590, to prohibit the 
levying of taxes without his permission. On February 
11, 1592, a receveur of the tailles was told to replace 
14,712 livres he had turned over to the League, but a 
levy made by a Protestant royalist governor was vali- 
dated. On January 26, 1593, an effort was made to 
halt such practices by once more forbidding governors 
of towns and provinces to tax without the crown's 
permission and financial officials to show their tax rolls 
and instructions to such people. At the same time 
governors and soldiers were told not to seize royal funds 
that had already been collected.*® Repeated edicts on 
these subjects reveal clearly that the abuses continued. 
In February, 1593, taxation without the king’s per- 
mission was forbidden in Brittany; in August, 1593, 
provincial governors were told to stop collecting a tax 
on vineyards that some of them had established; in 
January, 1594, receveurs particuliers were told not to 
dispose of sums they collected without directives from 
receveurs généraux; and in March, 1594, troop com- 
manders were directed not to impose taxes without 
orders. So it went, but these and other decrees did not 
remove the necessity for Sully to persuade a timorous 
council in 1598 to halt a tax of some 180,000 livres 
which the powerful Duke of Epernon had imposed on 
his governments on his own authority.?' 

Town councils had become accustomed to levy taxes 
without royal permission during the Wars of Religion 


34 Clamageran, 1867-1876: 2: pp. 149-150. Isambert, 1821- 
1833: 14: pp. 39-41. Legitimate expenses of the syndics, 
procureurs and others employed in the affairs of the people 
could be paid provided permission was obtained from the 
crown. 

35 Clamageran, 1867-1876: 2: pp. 186-187, 282-306. Isam- 
bert, 1821-1833: 14: pp. 93-96, 183, no. 100; 195-196, art. 23; 
276, no. 33. | 

36 [sambert, 1821-1833: 15: pp. 10, no. 13; 20, no. 29; Valois, 
1886-1893: 1, nos. 23, 118, 119. 

37 Ibid., nos. 197, 317, 379, 500. Sully, 1837: 1: p. 298. 
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and were loathed to abandon the practice because of 
their heavy legitimate needs and, perhaps, because part 
of the added municipal revenue found its way into the 
councilors' hands in the form of pay for services, if not 
actual graft. Fewer instances of authorized municipal 
taxes were reported to the council than those imposed 
by the governors, in part, at least, because a levy on a 
provincial government was likely to involve royal 
officials in some phase of the tax collection and unprivi- 
leged towns and villages in making payments. Both 
the tax collector and the town were quite capable of 
protesting to the crown. Town officials, on the other 
hand, were much more likely to escape detection, for 
although the bulk of the inhabitants of a municipality 
might oppose the levy, they lacked the corporate 
organization necessary to elect and pay a delegation 
bearing their complaints to court. Nevertheless, the 
council became aware of a tax of 24,000 livres that the 
mayor and échevins of Orléans planned to levy "for 
their special affairs" and in November, 1595, forbade 
them to do so. The suspicion that unauthorized munic- 
ipal taxes and malpractices in the collection of those 
that were approved were widespread led the govern- 
ment in November 1596 to order towns in Languedoc, 
Dauphiné, Provence, Lyonnais, Forez, Beaujolais, and 
Maconnais to show their tax records to a visiting 
councilor of state. Other decrees of the council ordered 
the élus of Verneuil and the commis of the diocese of 
Mende not to tax without permissioin.*® 

Far from being willing to acquiesce in increased royal 
control, nobleman and town alike sought to take advan- 
tage of the king’s need for their services during the war 
to guarantee that their semi-independent status would 
be preserved after peace was restored. Henry promised 
Biron the county of Périgord in full sovereignty in 
return for his support immediately after he came to the 
throne; Mayenne and other League chiefs sought almost 
complete control over their governments in return for 
granting recognition; and towns insisted that their 
privileges be recognized. Henry broke his promise to 
Biron and denied the League chiefs full satisfaction, but 
pressure on him to make major concessions continued 
even among his own followers. On December 8, 1593, 
he refused the Duke of Épernon's request that his son 
be promised his governments of Angoumois and Sain- 
tonge upon his death. The king tactfully explained 
his action by pointing out that, if all governments 
became hereditary, there would be no offices left to 
reward other gentlemen in his service. He further 
attempted to mollify the powerful duke by promising 
to let him appoint the captain of the tower of the port 
of Toulon and some financial officials in Provence. 
Two years later a group of great nobles persuaded the 
Duke of Montpensier to approach Henry with the 
proposition that governments should become hereditary 
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property for which the holder would render the king 
simple liege homage. In return the governors would 
furnish a large and well-equipped army to carry on the 
war. Henry tactfully but firmly rejected this amazing 
offer which, if accepted, would have returned the 
monarchy to the days before Philip Augustus.*® 

As the great nobles gradually came to realize that 
Henry would never make their governments hereditary 
regardless of how desperate his position was, they 
turned to the less anachronistic policy of trying to 
re-establish the position they had held in the Renais- 
sance. That is, instead of trying to return to the pure 
feudalism of the early days of the Capetian monarchy, 
they sought to strengthen the patron-client relation of 
the Renaissance in which they used their offices and 
their influence at court to provide themselves and their 
followers with positions and money. 

Some of the great officers of the crown had the right 
to appoint many of their subordinates. Among the 
most important was the colonel general of the infantry 
who had the privilege of naming all the officers of the 
permanent regiments, while the Grand Provost of the 
Hôtel had to be content with naming his lieutenants 
and archers. In Dauphiné most royal officials were 
appointed by the governor, and elsewhere governors 
frequently played prominent roles. Holders of ap- 
panages generally appointed most of the royal officials 
in their lands and those who exercised seigneural justice 
named the judges who administered justice in their 
fiefs. Sometimes the great nobles sold the offices they 
controlled; sometimes they used them to win friends 
and to support clients. Great as was their influence 
over the bureaucracy because of these more or less 
established rights, the great nobles sought further 
appointive powers from the king through threats and 
cajolery.# The young Prince of Condé was given the 
right to establish one master in each trade in all the 
towns of the kingdom. The Duke of Montpensier was 
given the privilege of naming twelve of the sixty new 
nobles created in his government of Normandy in 1595. 
Half of the proceeds from the new offices resulting from 
the creation of several greniers à sel in the généralité 
of Toulouse were assigned to the Prince of Conti that 
same year. Even the papal legate could not escape the 
inopportunities of the great nobles and in January 1597 
he reported apologetically to his master that he was 
forwarding their requests for pensions and benefices 
because they were powerful persons who were giving 
valuable assistance to his mission. 

Not content with exploiting the crown and church, 
the nobles sought to improve their positions in regard 


39 Poirson, 1862-1865: 1: pp. 25-26, 36-39. Drouot, 1937: 
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to the third estate. In northern France their privilege 
of not paying the taille was well established, but in many 
southern provinces they paid this tax on the non-noble 
land they owned, or else the matter was in dispute. 
During the Wars of Religion, there was a quarrel 
between the nobility and the third estate in Condomois 
and Agenais in which the latter successfully prevented 
the nobility from thrusting the entire tax burden on 
them by winning favorable decrees in Henry’s council. 
An even longer and more bitter dispute took place in 
Dauphiné that Henry resolved in 1602 in favor of the 
nobility. Where the nobles succeeded in removing 
commoners’ land they had purchased from the tax lists, 
less peasant land remained to be taxed. Either the king 
had to take less or the peasant had to pay more.*? 

To cope with the deplorable state in which he found 
his finances, Henry first turned to Francois d’O, the 
not too competent, perhaps not too honest official who 
had served his predecessor as superintendent of 
finances. D'O's death in October, 1594, enabled him to 
abolish the office of superintendent and create in its 
stead a Conseil des Finances composed initially of nine 
of his most valued advisers. Among them were three 
noblemen of foreign extraction, the Duke of Nevers 
who died in 1595 after having served briefly as chair- 
man of the Conseil, the Duke of Retz who was to 
preside over one chamber of the forthcoming Assembly 
of Notables, and Gaspard de Schomberg, a German who 
made his mark as a diplomat and soldier in France. 
The only great French noble on the Conseil was Henry 
de Montmorency, duke, peer, and constable of France, 
governor of Languedoc, and a frequent correspondent 
with Henry IV on military and financial matters. More 
important in routine administration were Cheverny, 
Sancy, Forget de Fresne, La Grange-le-Roy, and 
Delliévre himself. 

Philippe Hurault, Count of Cheverny, had been 
named keeper of the seals in 1578 and chancellor in 
1583. Intelligent rather than statesmanlike, weak 
rather than determined, he owed his advancement more 
to his capacity to win the favor of those in authority, 
whether of the house of Lorraine, Valois, or Bourbon, 
than to his native merits. Already sixty-eight, neither 
his age nor his character enabled him to play the lead- 
ing role to which his office entitled him during the 
remaining five years of his life.** 

Nicolas de Harlay, seigneur de Sancy, was twenty 
years younger than the chancellor. A cousin of Achille 
de Harlay, first president of the Parlement of Paris, 
and himself once a councilor in Parlement, he had 
rendered signal service as ambassador to Switzerland 
by raising an army there for Henry III after the 
assassination of the Duke of Guise and by persuading 
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these same troops to accept Henry IV in the first critical 
days of his reign. Able and relatively disinterested, he 
might have replaced D'O as superintendent of finances 
had he not had the misfortune to displease the reigning 
mistress, Gabrielle d'Estrées. Pierre Forget de Fresne 
was an experienced secretary of state. He and the less 
well-known Jacques Le Roy, seigneur de La Grange, 
received Sully's praise for their knowledge of financial 
affairs.** 

Belliévre, who was to complete the Conseil, could not 
assume his place until late in 1595 because he was 
busily re-establishing royal authority in the important 
former League city of Lyon. The Conseil did not await 
his return to lash out at many of the prevailing abuses. 
It ordered that inquiries be made into the alienations of 
the domain and a:des, the sale of ecclesiastical property, 
a new subsidy on trade, the greniers à sel, the taillon, 
and the five great farms. In addition, it issued a decree 
regulating many aspects of tax collection. The 
trésoriers généraux in every généralité were directed to 
prepare statements concerning the extraordinary levies 
that had been made and to report the names, salaries, 
and rights of the royal officials in their jurisdiction. 
Efforts were also made to insure that those who were 
supposed to pay taxes actually did so and that those 
jurisdictions which asked that their share of the burden 
be reduced were actually suffering from acute distress.*® 

Indeed, so many investigating commissions were 
established that there were widespread complaints. On 
March 26, 1596, soon after Belliévre had assumed his 
seat, the council wrote the king recommending that no 
less than nine commissions be abolished because they 
weighed so heavily on the poor people that they were 
unable to pay their ordinary taxes. Some of these 
commissions, including the ones to investigate the non- 
payment of the franc fief and the use of false titles of 
nobility, were clearly disconcerting to the well-to-do, 
but others did actually oppress the poor, one being 
instituted by the Grand Conseil rather than the Conseil 
des Finances with the “profits of justice" being assigned 
to the Prince of Conti.*' 

In spite of the councils efforts, the situation 
worsened. The changing military situation provoked 
one crisis after another. The Spanish took Calais in 
April, 1596, and threatened all of Picardy. Henry's own 
siege of La Fére proved long and costly, and an offen- 
sive alliance with England added further problems 
because it required increased military and financial 
efforts. The council did what it could to anticipate 
these emergencies, but it became increasingly apparent 
that the crown's financial needs could not be met 
merely by searching for fraudulent tax officials and tax 
evaders. New sources of revenue had to be found and 
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economies effected at the expense of the vocal elements 
of the population. As the inhabitants of the country- 
side obviously could pay no more, an attempt was made 
to double the tax on wine and merchandise entering the 
towns and to create a Conseil Particulier. composed 
primarily of the first presidents of the sovereign courts 
and members of the municipal council of Paris to ad- 
minister the tax. The Cour des Aides and the town of 
Paris, however, succeeded in blocking the measure. On 
April 21 Cheverny and Belliévre proposed that the 
interest rates on the rentes be lowered from 8 1/3 to 
6 2/3 per cent, making an annual saving of about 
600,000 livres, but this measure was certain to be 
vigorously opposed. Only by careful preparation 
could the vocal elements of the population be persuaded 
to accept a new tax that fell on the towns rather than 
the peasants, a reduction of interest rates, and a 
thoroughly reformed fiscal administration. With this 
thought in mind, Belliévre sought a meeting of the 
Assembly of Notables. 


III. THE PREPARATIONS FOR 
THE ASSEMBLY 


How soon Belliévre reached the decision that an 
Assembly of Notables should be held cannot be deter- 
mined, but as early as March 15, 1596, he proposed that 
the king convoke “a notable assembly of the principal 
persons of the kingdom." # His suggestion was made 
in response to the clergy's request that the decrees of 
the Council of Trent be published, a request that he 
sought to parry by promising that a meeting would be 
held both to correct the abuses in the Church and to 
take other measures for “the good and repose of this 
kingdom." Henry accepted his advice, and on or 
shortly before April 7 Belliévre announced to the clergy 
that an Assembly of the Notables would be summoned.5? 

Sully reported that he received a letter from the king 
dated April 15 saying that he planned to “convoke the 
three orders of my kingdom in order to have their 
advice and aid" with the view of discovering whether 
"the necessities which overwhelm me come from the 
malice, mismanagement, or ignorance of those whom I 
employ, or indeed from the reduction of my revenues 
and the poverty of my people." 5 If this portion of 
the letter is authentic, it proves that the hard-pressed 
king quickly minimized the ecclesiastical role of the 
proposed assembly by shifting the emphasis to financial 
matters, and it was concerning the latter that those 
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who eventually assembled in Rouen devoted most of 
their energies.5? 

At the time Belliévre made his proposal, he was 
working closely with Cheverny and other members of 
the council who remained in Paris to handle routine 
domestic matters while some of his colleagues accom- 
panied the king on his military campaign in Picardy. 
This separation of part of the council from the king is 
a boon for the historians because it necessitated a cor- 
respondence that reveals something of the developments 
during the spring of 1596. Every surviving letter 
Henry IV wrote to Belliévre during this period con- 
stituted a plea for money to support the military cam- 
paign.®* Ecclesiastical affairs and even the proposed 
assembly appeared forgotten. The failure of Belliévre 
and his colleagues to provide adequate funds provoked 
increased royal irritation especially when the desperate 
king suspected that his minister’s constitutional prin- 
ciples were at the bottom of the delay. Once Henry 
bluntly informed Belliévre, whom he had questioned 
concerning a forced loan, that “I desire that your 
answer be in writing, and that it be purely and simply 
a yes or no, without entering into reasons and excuses. 
... I shall judge the degree of your affection by this." 54 
In his less irascible moments he recognized the difficul- 
ties his ministers encountered. “I am certain that it is 
not your fault," he wrote Belliévre on June 26, “that I 
do not receive the aid I ask. You know its importance 
and lack the power to ask rather than good will. I 
know it well; but our soldiers cannot live on 
that sac 2 

Faced with such appeals, Belliévre persisted in his 
idea of an assembly. On April 29 he informed Henry 
that only in such a gathering could sufficient support 
be mustered in the kingdom to promote money to 
sustain the military effort. On June 26 he explained 
that if the means were available, it would be easy to 
raise money, but the people were so impoverished that 
they could pay no more taxes. To find a way to cope 
with the situation, he reported that the council recom- 
mended that "a notable assembly be convoked of the 
principal personages of your kingdom." In view of 
Henry's earlier acceptance of the idea of such a meeting, 
the councilors did not hesitate to suggest that 1t be held 
by August 15 and to promise to send a list of those they 
thought should be summoned with the next dispatch.?" 

The councilors judged their master correctly. At the 
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moment their letter reached him in Abbeville, his finan- 
cial plight was so desperate that he was in the process 
of informing the Swiss cantons that he was unable to 
make the scheduled payments on his debt to them and 
of attempting to extract a loan from the royal officials 
in order to alleviate the situation.55 Under such cir- 
cumstances Henry made a quick decision and letters 
summoning an Assembly of Notables to meet at Com- 
piégne on August 31 were dispatched on July 25 
and 26.5? 

Henry was under some obligation to hold a meeting 
of the Estates General rather than the more restricted 
Assembly of Notables. On August 4, 1589, immedi- 
ately following the assassination of Henry III, he had 
promised to summon the Estates General as a means of 
winning the support of his predecessor's Catholic fol- 
lowers, but on the twenty-seventh of the month, when 
he actually ordered an assembly to meet, he summoned 
only leading nobles, prelates, and officers of the crown 
to come to Tours at the end of October of that year. 
This meeting was later postponed until March 15, 
1590, and then abandoned altogether, avowedly because 
of the military situation and the dangers of travel.9? 
The unfulfilled promise to hold an Estates General 
evidently haunted Henry. In his 1596 letter of con- 
vocation and in his 1597 commission to levy the taille, 
he once more mentioned his willingness to have such a 
meeting and once more blamed the military situation 
and his pressing need for money for his inability to use 
this large assembly, with its slow and cumbersome 
electoral machinery. Belliévre, with the approval of a 
majority of the Conseil des Finances, once expressed 
somewhat similar views, but it may be doubted whether 
these were the only reasons that led Henry to summon 
the Assembly of Notables, whose composition was 
largely determined by the office a person held or by 
royal selection, rather than the Estates General whose 
membership was elective.9! 

At the eve of the Wars of Religion the Estates Gen- 
eral had generally been considered an institution which 
strengthened the crown because ordinances issued upon 
its recommendations carried more weight than those 
decreed by king and council. In addition, such meet- 
ings provided the king with an opportunity to receive 


58 Henri IV, 1843-1876: 4: pp. 610-613. 

59 Letters of convocation have been published in Registres ... 
Paris, 11: pp: 285-286; Henri IV, 1843-1876 : 4: pp. 620—624, 
1050-1051; Le Force, 1843: 1: pp. 270-273 ; and elsewhere. On 
July 10 the trésoriers généraux de France were told to come, 
but there is some doubt as to whether the government intended 
them to be voting participants. BN, MS. fr. 10,884, fol. 6v-7, 
8-8v, 12-14, 28. Chamberland, 1912b : p. 254, states that Henry 
notified Parlement of his intention to convoke the notables on 
July 2. 

80 Poirson, 1862-1865: 1: pp. 27-29, 647—648. Isambert, 1821- 
1833: 15: pp. 11-16. 

61 Permezel, 1935: p. 41. BN, MS. fr. 23,393, fol. 364—64v. 
See fn. 90 for an explanation of why I attribute the authorship 
of this document to Belliévre. 
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the advice and hear the complaints of his subjects. 
When he recommended that the Estates General be 
convoked in 1560, Charles de Marillac, Archbishop of 
Vienne, stated : 


I believe that there are two... pillars ... upon which are 
based the security of the king's estate: the integrity of 
religion and the benevolence of the people. If they are 
strong, it is not necessary to fear that obedience be lost. ... 
If they are disturbed, this great edifice may fall. 


To secure the benevolence of the people he recom- 
mended that assemblies be held “to satisfy the good 
and silence the bad," for “There, it is permitted to 
inquire, and in that way, to learn the truth. . . ." 
Furthermore, he believed that the Estates General was 
useful when the law had lost its rigor, for "although the 
ling is the sole author of the law, and to him alone 
belongs the right to command, . . . . what he orders in 
such an assembly has more force, and the people are 
more obedient if they see that this order conforms to 
the advice of many... .” 9? 

Chancelor L'Hopital reiterated Marillac's position in 
his opening address to the Estates General of 1560, 
Chancelor Biragues adhered to this position in his 
speech to the Estates General of 1576, and Henry III 
himself told the Estates General of 1588 “That holding 
the estates is a remedy . . . to reaffirm the legitimate 
authority of the sovereign rather than to disturb or 
diminish it... .” 99 Such jurists as Du Haillan, Le Roy, 
Bodin, and Coquille; such historians as Matthieu and 
Zampini; and even such great nobles as the Duke of 
Nevers took similar positions.9* 

During the Wars of Religion first the Huguenots and 
then the Catholic League developed theories of resis- 
tance in which representative assemblies were seen as 
having authority independent of the crown. Opposition 
groups in the Estates Generals attempted to put theory 
into practice. Henry III found it necessary to have 
the Duke of Guise murdered to regain control over the 
Estates General of 1588 and the Estates General of 
1593 was convoked by a rebellious noble in order to 
elect a king.® 

The changing theoretical position of the Estates 
General and the perpetual failure of the crown to win 
the cooperation of the deputies led to a change in the 
attitude of many royal advisers towards the institu- 
tion. Chancelor Cheverny reported that he had told 
Henry III several times 


that it was too dangerous to assemble . . . the estates in 
France, when the minds of those who attend are filled, as 
they then were, of factions, special interests, and disobe- 


62 Major, 1951: pp. 32-33. 

63 Ibid., p. 36. 

64 Ibid., pp. 36-38. 

65 On French political thought see Caprariis, 1959; Church, 
1941: pp. 155-178; Vivanti, 1963. 

66 On the inability of the crown to secure the support of the 
Estates General see Major, 1961. 
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diences: this was proved by each article which was pro- 
posed to him [by the deputies in the Estates General of 
1588] ... who considered themselves to be the only judges, 
sustaining boldly that the assembled estates of the king- 
dom had all power, and that the king was only their pres- 
ident. This was a very new thing and against the ancient 
practice and belief of Frenchmen.9' 


D'Aubigné, the Protestant historian, accounted for 
Henry's preference for an Assembly of Notables in 
1596 by saying that “the troubles, which were not yet 
extinguished in France, precluded a larger assembly, 
and that the hearts of the people were neither won over 
nor bent to obedience. . . ."' 9 

Cheverny and D'Aubigné's explanation of why the 
Assembly of Notables was preferred to the Estates 
General assuredly contains as much truth as that of 
Henry and Belliévre. Nevertheless, it is significant 
that so much of the earlier attitude towards assemblies 
was still prevalent that the government felt the need 
to seek advice on how to raise money to finance the 
war with Spain and, more important, to help prepare 
public opinion to accept an increase in taxation. It is 
also significant that when the crown chose the smaller 
assembly, it was thought advisable to go to some lengths 
to explain why. 

There had been numerous meetings during the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance in which few, if any, of 
those who attended were elected. Their composition 
varied so widely that they never became institution- 
alized. Contemporaries usually referred to them as 
meetings of the council, assemblies of the estates, or 
assemblies of notable persons, a term also often applied 
to the Estates General, but the precise phrase, 
“Assembly of Notables,” was rarely if ever employed 
prior to 1596. This lack of exact precedents left Henry 
and his advisers free to summon whom they pleased 
to the proposed meeting? 


67 Cheverny, 1838: p. 490. 

68 Aubigné, 1886-1906: 9: p. 119. See also the more detailed 
comments of Baptiste Legrain, 1614: pp. 319-322. 

69 The distinction between what modern historians call the 
Estates General and the Assembly of Notables was very vague 
until the introduction of bailliage elections in 1484 provided a 
more recognizable difference. However, kings continued to 
convoke assemblies in which bailliage elections were not used 
but in which there were some representative elements. In 
his letters of convocation Henry IV referred to a meeting in 
which deputies were elected by bailliage as a "plaine assemblée 
d'Estatz generaulx." D'Aubigné (9: p. 119) called the Assembly 
of 1596 a “petit Estats" and Belliévre an “Assemblee parti- 
culiere.” BN MS. fr. 23,393. fol. 364-64v. Sully stated that 
the nobles of the robe did not want the assembly at Rouen 
divided into the three estates because the nobles of the sword 
would refuse to seat them in their order, thereby reducing 
them to the rank of the people. They therefore organized the 
assembly differently and took a new title “messieurs les 
notables” (Sully, 1837: 1: p. 237). Possibly this marks the 
beginning of the growth of the concept of the Assembly of 
Notables as a separate institution, although Sully himself did 
not use the term. He does refer to “L’assemblée des Estats 
tenue a Rouen” (ibid., p. 240). 
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The most recent Assembly of Notables had been held 
at Saint-German-en-Laye in 1583 following a careful 
study of the financial administration of the kingdom. 
Since the purpose of the meeting had been fiscal reform, 
councilors and financial officials had participated in 
large numbers, but the clergy, the sovereign courts, 
and the towns were not represented in any formal 
sense.?° 

In 1596, however, Henry’s advisers were interested 
in winning influential backing for a rise in taxes that 
would fall on the towns rather than the poverty-stricken 
peasants and for administrative reforms that would 
reduce the amount of revenue that found its way into 
the hands of the aristocracy. Hence, although they 
were well aware of the work of the Assembly of 1583, 
they now turned to a somewhat different group of 
participants." This time a number of prelates were 
convoked both to give them an opportunity to deal with 
the problems raised in their meeting earlier in the year 
and to persuade them to support the decisions of the 
assembly in their dioceses. Provincial governors, 
marshals of France, and other leading nobles were 
summoned after Belliévre pointed out to the king the 
advantages of choosing “one or two of the principal 
gentlemen from each province or bailliage who are 
devoted to your service, respected by the people and 
capable of executing what will be resolved in the said 
assembly . . ."*? The presidents and procureur géne- 
raux of the various Parlements, Chambre des Comptes, 
and Cour des Aides were invited in the hope that they 
would influence the sovereign courts to register the 
anticipated edicts rather than to do all they could to 
prevent change at the behest of the towns or other 
groups that felt threatened. A trésorier général from 
each généralité was told to attend to provide the neces- 
sary financial records. Finally, the chief magistrate 
of the leading towns was summoned because his sup- 
port for a tax rise that would almost certainly fall on 
his constituents was badly needed. There is no accurate 
list of those who were convoked. We only know that 
eleven bishops, twenty-six nobles, twenty-four members 
of the sovereign courts, eighteen trésoriers généraux, 
and deputies from fifteen towns were present when the 
assembly began its work. Many more had been sum- 
moned, some of whom found their way to Rouen during 
the course of the meeting.?? 


70 For a careful study of this assembly see Karcher, 1956. 

71 Cheverny was chancellor when the Assembly of Notables 
was held in 1583. Belliévre and Villeroy assisted in the prep- 
aration for the meeting, but were engaged in other duties when 
the sessions were held. The Avis prepared by the assembly 
was highly regarded in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies (Karcher, 1956: p. 142). 

72 Chamberland, 1912b: p. 254. 

73 Charlier-Meniolle, 1911: pp. 127-132, published two variant 
lists of those summoned. His list on pp. 132-134 of those who 
actually attended is incomplete. My figures are based on BN 
MS. fr. 10,884, fols. 1-3v. Those who came to Rouen in 
response to the summons, but who were not listed as being 
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It has too often been assumed that the assembly of 
1596 was a docile instrument in Henry’s hands because 
he invited only his supporters to attend. Actually, 
invitations were sent to individuals because of the 
position they held. Some, like the Duke of Mayenne, 
had acknowledged Henry as their king only a few 
months before,’* and others, like the Duke of Épernon, 
were notoriously difficult to handle. Those chosen 
were directed to become informed on the conditions in 
their provinces and to seek the advice of other subjects. 
In an informal sense they were, therefore, represent- 
atives of their localities. This was especially true of 
the members of the sovereign courts and the municipal 
officials. They consulted their colleagues and in many 
instances received formal instructions by them to guide 
their actions. Sovereign court and town alike did not 
hestitate to elect a substitute if the king’s nominee could 
not attend. Several of the courts did not send their 
first presidents and only six of the fifteen towns were 
represented by their senior magistrate or other official 
as directed in the letters of convocation.” 

Henry told the provost of the merchants of Paris to 
bring an échevin to the meeting with him. How this 
échevin was chosen and whether the two Parisians were 
instructed by the municipal government is not known, 
but it may be significant that they were paid by the 
town just as if they had been mandated deputies.'? The 
first échevin of Rouen was summoned, and when he was 
superseded in the municipal elections, his successor was 
told to come." The mayor of Bourges responded to the 
royal call and he too was given instructions after con- 
sultation had taken place with the smaller towns in the 
duchy of Berry.'? The mayor of Bordeaux, Jacques de 
Matignon, attended in his capacity of governor of Guy- 
enne and marshal of France. It was probably for this : 
reason that the king invited the first jurat of that city 


present at the initial meeting include the Prince of Conti, the 
Dukes of Mayenne, Epernon, and Nevers, the Archbishop of 
Rouen, and the Marshals of Biron, La Chastre, and Ornano 
(Robillard de Beaurepaire, 1887: pp. xiüi-xli). Grenoble 
decided not to send a deputy because it lacked funds to pay his 
expenses. AC, Grenoble BB 51. 

74 Mayenne was overlooked by the council when the letters 
of convocation were sent, but Henry IV specifically instructed 
Villeroy to correct this oversight. Henri IV, 1843-1876: pp. 
630, 631-632. 

75 For the letters of convocation, see fn. 59. During the 
assembly Garrault and D'Assac, trésoriers of Montpellier and 
Toulouse, were temporarily denied seats because "ils soyent 
deputez par leurs bureaux. . . ." BN MS. fr. 10,884, fols. 6v-7, 
8. They were later seated because they also received the same 
letters summoning them as other deputies. Chamberland, 1909a. 
Charlier-Meniolle (1911: p. 48) uses this incident to argue that 
deputies were not “elected.” Actually, although they were 
generally nominated by the king, those from corporations often 
received mandates or instructions like those given to the 
elected deputies to the Estates General. 

76 Registres ... Paris 11: pp. 285-286, 317. 

77 Robillard de Beaurepaire, 1880-1882: 1: 
Charlier-Meniolle, 1911: p. 126. 

78 AC, Bourges, AA 37. 
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to attend. Orléans named an assistant to accompany 
its mayor,? but Moulins permitted its mayor to go 
unattended. The mayor of Amiens was summoned, 
but the royal council neglected to notify the town of a 
postponement of the meeting and its transferral to 
Rouen, By chance the municipal council dispatched a 
former mayor to court in late October on other business. 
Henry seized the opportunity to ask him to remain and 
directed the town to send him the necessary memoirs 
and instructions, added proof that he wanted partici- 
pants who truly represented their localities.?? "Troyes, 
Tours, Chalons-sur-Marne, and Lyon sent échevins, in 
lieu of their senior magistrates, and provided them with 
cahiers. The mayor of Troyes pleaded old age and the 
mayor of Tours sickness in order not to go, but no 
explanation has been found to explain the failure of the 
other two towns to do the king’s bidding.?! 

Bénigne Fremiot doubled as mayor of Dijon and a 
member of the Parlement of that town. In the former 
capacity he was one of the élus, the little group which 
acted for the provincial estates when they were not in 
session. When he announced that he had been sum- 
moned to attend the Assembly of Notables, the other 
élus provided him with memoirs and instructions 
designed to defend the interests of the province. He 
also consulted his colleagues in the Parlement of Dijon 
and they authorized his attendence but provided him 
with no specific instructions. Thus he was to be the 
formally instructed deputy of the organ of the estates, 
the informal representative of the Parlement, as well 
as the nominee of the king. In spite of the multiple 
capacity in which he was to serve, he does not seem to 
have attended the meeting.*? 

The procureur du pays of Provence, the assesseur of 
Aix, and the first consuls of Marseille and Aix were 
summoned, but in September there was an assembly of 
the communities of Provence in which the clerk of the 
estates, the procureur, and the assesseur were elected 
to represent the province. The last refused to attend 
because of his health and no trace of the other two 
nominees has been found at Rouen. On December 
10, long after the Assembly had opened, the three 
estates of the bailliage of Loudunois prepared a cahier 
together to present to the meeting ; ** again no trace of 
the petition or those that bore it to Rouen has been 
discovered. Thus, although the majority of those who 


79 The town of St.-Emilion sent a cahier to Bordeaux to be 
taken to the assembly by the jurat. AC, St.-Emilion, AA 5, no. 
17. BM, Orléans, MS. 541 (427), fols. 41-42. 

80 AC, Amiens, BB 55, fols. 20bis, 49, 51v, 57, 59. 

81 Boutiot, 1870-1880: 4: pp. 285-286. Grandmaison, 1890: 
pp. 85-108. AC, Chalons-sur-Marne, AA 16; BB 16, fols. 
150, 154. AC, Lyon BB 133, fols. 147-155. j 

82 Garnier, 1880-1890: 3: p. 131. Garnier, 1864: 3: pp. 
88-89. 

83 AD, Bouches-du-Rhône, C 7, fols. 252v-258. Coriolis, 1877: 
pp. 250-251. 

84 BN MS. fr. 20,154, pp. 1009-1014. 
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attended were selected by the king, they either vaguely 
represented other inhabitants in their province because 
they were told to consult them, or they more formally 
represented them because of the memoirs and instruc- 
tions they received. Finally, there were some elected 
and instructed representatives in the fullest sense of 
the word. 

The Assembly of 1596 was therefore similar to those 
held in the Middle Ages and early Renaissance when a 
mixture of appointed and elected deputies attended. 
Although Henry recognized that the Assembly of 
Notables was not constituted like the Estates General, 
he stressed in the letters of convocation that it would 
have the same reforming role as the larger body. The 
Assembly of 1596 does not fall into any mold. It pro- 
vides one more example of how the Renaissance 
monarchs adapted their actions to meet their needs and 
underlines the error modern historians make when thev 
seek to discover a formal institutional structure before 
it had actually developed. 

The decision to begin the assembly on August 31 
gave the council a scant two months to prepare for the 
meeting. There was no time for an extensive survey 
of the provinces such as the one that took place prior 
to the assembly at Saint-Germain-en-Laye in 1583. 
Instead, the council had to be content to utilize the 
financial records in its possession, supplemented on the 
eve of the opening session by those brought by the 
trésoriers-généraux who had been summoned to partici- 
pate. It is true that an outbreak of the plague in Paris 
led Henry to transfer the meeting to more distant 
Rouen and to postpone the opening date until Septem- 
ber 30, but as this decision was not taken until August 
15 or shortly before, there was no reason for the coun- 
cil to anticipate that it would have additional time 
because of this delay or those that followed.** Indeed, 
drawing on his vast experience as a financial official, 
Belliévre had prepared the royal program and per- 
suaded his fellow councilors to adopt it at some point 
prior to August 3.55 

A rough draft of Belliévre's proposal, hastily written 
in his own hand, reveals both the crown's desperate 
financial situation and the original qualities of the 
minister's mind. One by one he listed the current 
sources of revenue. The total came to 30,900,000 
livres, but 24,000,000 livres were alienated or assigned 
to other purposes under contractual obligations. 
Included were 7,500,000 livres in rentes and an equal 
sum designated to pay officials who had purchased their 


85 Letters were sent notifying the deputies of the change in 
the place and date of meeting on August 15. Henri IV, 1843- 
1876: 4: p. 1052. 

86 On August 3 the Venetian ambassador reported the most 
original element in the plan to his government. Chamberland, 
1912d. 

87 BN MS. fr. 15,893, fols. 390-393. Here and elsewhere where 
écus are used in the original document, I have converted them to 
livres on an exchange of 1 écu = 3 livres. 
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offices. A scant 6,900,000 livres remained to support 
a government engaged in civil and foreign war. Cur- 
rent expenses came to 24,900,000 livres leaving a 
deficit of 18,000,000 livres, over three times the amount 
that faced Henry III in 1583. 

Undaunted, Belliévre began by paring expenses. The 
king’s personal and household expenses should be cut 
from 1,500,000 livres to 1,200,000 because the people 
pay taxes more willingly to a frugal king. Pensions 
could be reduced by 600,000 livres and military 
expenses by 4,500,000 more, making a total saving of 
5,400,000 livres, still less than a third of the deficit. 
Turning to the contractual obligations, Bellièvre 
recommended that the interest on the rentes constituées 
be cut from 8 1/3 per cent to 6 per cent, thereby saving 
3,180,000 livres, an action he justified on the grounds 
that Christian states paid no more than 5 or 6 per cent 
and that higher rates were detrimental to agriculture 
and trade because they encouraged people to live idly 
on their investments. Another three million could be 
saved by reducing the number of royal officials by such 
measures as abolishing a position when the holder died 
rather than permitting him to transfer it to an heir. 

Even if these recommended economies were adopted, 
the deficit would still be a substantial 6,420,000 livres. 
Additional revenue was obviously needed. Through 
better management of the domain and the tax farms, 
Bellièvre hoped to add 4,794,000 livres to the treasury. 
Another 2,100,000 livres could be obtained by levying 
a tax on goods brought into all towns. Currently only 
Paris and some Norman towns paid this levy. Even 
after Belliévre had taken into account that reducing the 
number of royal officials would reduce the income from 


the parties casuelles by two-thirds, his budget showed a 


precarious surplus of 174,000 livres. However, the 
plat pays could not continue to pay a faille, taillon, and 
crue of 18,000,000 livres. He therefore recommended 
that the amount be reduced by 3,000,000 and that other 
reforms be introduced to alleviate the position of the 
rural population. This revenue loss could be compen- 
sated for by levying an equal amount on the closed 
towns. Finally, there was the problem of what to do 
about the 24,000,000 livres the crown owed for the 
years when it had been unable to pay the rentes. It 
would be dangerous and dishonest to disallow this 
entire obligation, but Belliévre believed that the cred- 
itors would willingly accept half payment. Since even 
12,000,000 livres was obviously unavailable, Belliévre 
recommended that a new rente of 15,000,000 livres be 
established. At the new interest rate of 6 per cent on 
the rentes, this would cost 900,000 livres annually. 
However, the extra three million would enable the 
crown to free itself from paying 600,000 livres annually 
in interest on short-term loans. The 174,000 livres 
surplus would therefore become a 126,000 deficit, a 
deficit that Belliévre believed he could obliterate by 
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further economies or extracting more money from the 
towns. 

Belliévre's proposals were bold indeed. A reduction 
of the household expenses, pensions, and the military 
establishment would hurt the nobility. A cut in the 
number and salary of royal officials would strike a blow 
at that equally vocal class. Lower interest rates on the 
rentes and the transferral of part of the incidence of 
taxation from the country to the town would antagonize 
the urban communities. How long these proposals had 
been germinating in Belliévre's mind cannot be deter- 
mined, but as early as April 21 he and Cheverny had 
written the king suggesting that interest on the rentes 
be reduced and that 4,500,000 livres more could be 
extracted from the domain and tax farms if they were 
better managed.5* Since it was not until June 26 that 
he recommended that an assembly be called to devote 
most of its attention to financial matters, it is probable 
that he advocated the meeting to explain the problems 
of the crown in the hope of winning the delegates’ 
support for these drastic and unpopular reforms. 

To make the changes more palatable to some, 
Belliévre recommended that the crown revenue be 
divided into two parts. One part, consisting of 16,050,- 
O00 livres derived primarily from the domain, aides, 
gabelles, tax farms, décimes, and a subsidy on com- 
merce, was to be placed under a speciall created 
Conseil du Bon Ordre and devoted exclusively to pay- 
ing salaries, rentes, and other contractual obligations.5? 
The other part, consisting of 20,100,000 livres derived 
from the faille, crue, taillon, and levy on the closed 
towns, was to continue to be administered by the Con- 
seil des Finances and used to support the military 
establishment, royal household, and related expenses. 
If accepted, this proposal would remove nearly half 
the crown's income from the king's control and from 
the intrigues of the courtiers, thereby inflicting a 
serious blow at royal authority and the court aristocracy. 
It would, on the other hand, give assurances that in the 
future, salaries, rentes, and other contractual obligations 
would be paid. In return for accepting lower salaries 
and interest rates, royal officials and the rentier class 
were to have an assured though diminished income. 

Bellièvre was able to persuade most of the other 
members of the council to accept the essential elements 
of his proposal. Someone, most likely the constable, 
Montmorency, did obtain the majority's vote to reduce 
military expenses only to 4,500,000 livres instead of 
3,600,000 livres and to increase the levy on the goods 
brought into towns by 900,000 livres to compensate for 


88 Chamberland, 1912b: pp. 154-155. 

89 Aline Karcher has claimed that proposals similar to 
Belliévre's were prepared by someone for consideration in the 
assembly of 1583. However, the two manuscripts she based 
her argument upon are unquestionably copies of the “Memoire” 
cited in the following footnote (Karcher, 1956: pp. 126-127). 
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this loss.°° The Venetian ambassador reported to his 
government on July 27 that there was some opposition 
to holding an assembly because it would weaken royal 
authority, but on August 3 he was able to add that the 
concept of a Conseil du Bon Ordre had been accepted.?! 

Sully also gave some thought to the financial predic- 
ament of the crown. He was not appointed to the Con- 
seil des Finances until July, 1596, just after Belliévre's 
proposals were probably discussed, and therefore left no 
contemporary record of what he thought of them. His 
later comments were contemptuous, but when he 
assumed primary responsibility for the direction of 
royal finances, he did Belliévre the compliment of bor- 
rowing some of his ideas.?? His early pronouncements 
concerning government and finance reveal a clear grasp 
of objectives to be sought, but he was guilty of an 
incredible oversimplification of how they could be 
achieved. In a letter supposedly written to Henry in 
1593 he recommended that rebellious subjects be 


90 “Memoire et instruction pour l'assemblee faicte a Rouen en 
lannee 1596," BN MS. fr. 23,393, fols. 364-92v. There are 
numerous other copies of this manuscript, several of which 
probably belonged to members of the Conseil des Finances (BN 
MS. fr. 5045 to Forget de Fresne and MS. fr. 3431 and AN, 
120 AP 29 to Sully). This fact, coupled with the title of the 
manuscript, suggests strongly that it was sanctioned by the 
Conseil des Finances. Chamberland attributed it to Forget de 
Fresne largely because he was a member of the Conseil des 
Finances and probably had a copy. See his Un Plan de res- 
tauration financière en 1596 (Paris, 1904), p. 4. However, 
Forget was also a secretary of state who was with the king at 
Abbeville on June 30, at Monceaux on July 18 and August 7, 
and at a military camp on August 18, that is, before, after, and 
during at least part of the period when this Memoire must have 
been prepared. Henri IV, 1843-1876: 4: pp. 611, 620, 633; 8: 
p. 617. The existence of a preliminary draft (BN MS. fr. 
15,893, fols. 390-393) in Belliévre's hand would seem to remove 
nearly all doubt that he was the principal author of the 
Memoire, although as indicated it was later slightly altered, 
presumably at the suggestion of other members of the Conseil 
des Finances. Supporting evidence for Belliévre's authorship 
may be found in the fact that (1) he had had considerable 
experience in financial matters having become a member of the 
Conseil des Finances in 1571 and having had sole responsibility 
as superintendent of finances for financial administration be- 
tween 1574 and 1582. (2) He and Montmorency were clearly 
the most influential councilors who remained at Paris to find 
financial support for the army and later to prepare for the 
assembly. It was to them that the king wrote concerning his 
need for money. Montmorency is a most unlikely candidate 
for the authorship. (3) Belliévre first wrote the king urging 
that an assembly be held, he probably prepared the letters of 
convocation, and he had high hopes for the success of the 
meeting, facts which suggest that he had a plan to present. 
See Villeroy's letter to him dated July 27 (BN MS. fr. 15,910, 
fol. 347) partly reprinted by Chamberland, 1912b: p. 255. (4) 
Belliévre and Cheverny sent a letter to the king on April 21 in 
which they advocated several of the changes later suggested 
in the Memoire (Chamberland, 1912b: pp. 154-155). (5) 
Belliévre was the principal spokesman for the government 
during the assembly. 

91 Chamberland, 1912b: p. 258; and 1912d. 

32 Sully's recorded reactions were actually to what he remem- 
bered as being the proposals of the assembly. Sully, 1837: 1: 
pp. 237-240. 
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reduced to obedience and religious and factional hatreds 
extinguished. Royal income and expenses should be 
precisely determined and a register of royal offices pre- 
pared in which those not necessary were indicated so 
that little by little they could be abolished. Fortified 
positions belonging to the king, nobles, and towns not 
necessary for the defense of the kingdom must be 
demolished and a fleet constructed so that France would 
be as strong on the sea as on the land. Finally, he 
argued that foreign debts ought to be paid and an 
aliance made with other states against Spain and 
Austria. Omitted was an explanation of how these 
goals could be achieved, except that the future duke 
did realize that his program would have to be imple- 
mented gradually.?? 

Sully, like Belliévre, prepared some specific proposals 
to be considered by the Assembly of Notables, but he 
limited himself to advocating measures that would 
increase royal revenue. Absent were any suggestions 
leading to greater efficiency, or to curtailing the drain 
on the exchequer caused by the army and royal house- 
hold. He recommended that such diverse things as 
wheat, flour, playing cards, tennis courts, and pastry 
shops be taxed. The crown's right to a tenth of the 
produce from mines should be revived and revenue from 
vacant abbeys and other benefices appropriated. Fees 
should be charged for naturalization, legitimation, and 
the confirmation of the rights of duchies, counties, and 
towns. The number of those exempted from the faille 
should be reduced and property owned by enemy aliens 
searched for and presumably confiscated. His mer- 
cantilistic sympathies were demonstrated by his desire 
for legislation forbidding the importation of cloth in 
order to encourage domestic manufactures. More 
questionable were proposals to tax exports and to 
debase the currency. He shared Belliévre's belief that 
the alienated domain and aides could be recovered by 
compensating the present holders with a rente bearing 
low interest. Also significant was his failure to put 
much reliance on the sale of offices to secure revenue. 
On the whole, his proposals displayed a fertile imagi- 
nation when it came to expedients but little of the 
statesmanlike quality of Belliévre's more carefully con- 
sidered plan. Perhaps it was for this reason that few 
of his ideas were seriously considered by the forth- 
coming assembly.?* 

No episode reveals his temperament and methods 
more clearly than his visit to the généralités of Orléans 
and Tours shortly before the opening of the Assembly 
of Notables. He tells us in his memoirs that he wanted 
to learn more fully how the financial administration 
operated in the provinces and to see whether local 
officials did not have 900,000 or 1,200,000 livres in their 


93 Sully, 1970: 1: pp. 537-538. 

94 For Sully’s economic and political ideas see Buisseret, 
1968: pp. 170-178 and Sully, 1837: 2: pp. 107-108. For his 
financial program in 1596 see BN MS. fr. 18,510, fol. 105-105v. 
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coffers that could be appropriated to meet the king's 
immediate needs. The expedition was a complete suc- 
cess from his point of view and he arrived in Rouen 
with seventy-two carts of money, but even in his own 
account one can detect the arbitrary manner in which 
he used the authority granted him. When combined 
with several surviving documents, one sees the episode 
as little more than a plundering expedition in which 
tax money in the hands of local officials that had been 
assigned to such purposes as paying the rentes and the 
salaries of the members of the sovereign courts, was 
seized by the overly zealous minister. The officials 
themselves were often deprived of their offices and 
insulted. Protests flowed in to the king from the Cour 
des Aides, the receivers of the gabelles, the trésoriers of 
Tours, and other sources. The provost of the mer- 
chants of Paris won the support of the Assembly of 
Notables for a proposal that Sully’s commission be 
revoked. Nevertheless, Henry, who was more in- 
terested in results than in method, gave Sully a hand- 
some reward. What matter that Sully, armed only 
with a single letter from the chancellery, had removed 
trésoriers from their offices who six months before had 
received his solemn promise that they would lose their 
positions only in case of forfeiture, death, or reimburse- 
ment, a promise that had been verified by two sovereign 
courts.95 

The convocation of the Estates General in 1588 had 
provoked a wide response from the pamphleteers, but 
the approaching meeting in 1596 awakened little 
interest. The one individual who proffered advice dealt 
in generalities, although the government might have 
derived satisfaction from the fact that he gave his 
approval of the method of selecting participants. To 
him the intrigues and factionalism practiced in electing 
deputies to the Estates General led to so much insolence 
and sedition in the meeting itself that nothing could be 
accomplished.*® 

The surviving cahters prepared for the most part by 
the towns are of value in determining the attitude of that 
segment of the population on which the crown hoped to 
shift part of the tax burden. As might be expected, 
there were universal complaints about the depredations 
of soldiers, the poverty of the towns and countryside, 
the corruption of officials, and the burden of taxation. 
The mayor and échevins of Tours specifically instructed 
their deputation not to consent to any taxes on the town 
and to inform the king that the inhabitants were too 
poor to make any loans at that time. They blamed high 
prices largely on the tax on goods entering the town 
and, mindful of the fact that many of their fellow 
citizens paid the faille on land they owned in the 
countryside, asked that that tax be reduced to the 


95 Sully, 1837: 1: pp. 227-230. Chamberland, 1909c. This 
pamphlet is often bound with Revue Henri IV 3: BN MS. fr. 
10,884, fol. 22-22v. Valois, 1886-1893: 1: nos. 3057, 3114, 3115. 
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amount levied in 1582. Their solution to the financial 
woes that beset the crown consisted of slicing expenses, 
punishing corrupt officials, and reducing the number of 
officeholders to that employed by Henry II. If money 
could not be found to reimburse them for their loss, 
offices vacated by the death of the incumbent were not 
to be filled. Furthermore, they asked that tax levies 
be verified by the sovereign courts, a proposal probably 
designed to enable the town to prevent, or at least to 
delay, royal taxation through judicial appeal and to 
block unauthorized levies by local magnates. More 
sympathetic to their own fiscal problems than those of 
the crown, they asked that the clergy, royal officials, 
and other privileged persons be required to pay munici- 
pal taxes. Other requests included the destruction of 
fortifications erected around unenclosed towns, bour- 
gades, and villages and the prohibition of gentlemen 
intervening to prevent their farmers and domestics 
from paying the faille. Finally, they asked that the 
Estates General be convoked to give advice on the 
general reformation of the kingdom because elected 
deputies would act with greater understanding and 
freedom than those of a smaller assembly.?' 

Lyon devoted the bulk of its cahier to presenting an 
even more depressing picture of the conditions in the 
town than Tours had. "The detrimental effects of the 
wars, the Protestant uprising in 1562, the plague, and 
the expenses incurred because of its frontier position 
were stressed. The inhabitants had already provided 
the crown with large sums and were now deeply in debt. 
The ritual of offering the king their lives and their 
goods was followed, but it was clear that little voluntary 
financial assistance could be expected from this source. 
The few constructive suggestions that were offered 
included putting royal finances in order, reducing the 
number of royal officials, and curtailing the size of the 
garrisons.?$ 

A third cahier of some interest was prepared by the 
three estates of the bailliage of Loudunois for presenta- 
tion at the assembly nearly a month after its opening 
session. They asked that a general peace be established 
and that the free exercise of both the Catholic and 
Protestant religions be permitted. Nobles should retain 
their privileges but they should not be permitted to 
hold any ecclesiastical benefices. Those who had re- 
mained at home rather than serve the king, or who had 
abused the clergy or third estate, should lose their 
nobility and henceforth be made to pay the faille. Other 
requests included the demolition of chateaux and forti- 
fied houses, the removal of garrisons to the frontier, 
and the reduction of the taille to the amount levied by 
Francis I. The only suggestion offered to relieve the 
desperate financial position of the crown was to 
confiscate the goods of dishonest administrators and 
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use the money to pay the king's debts and to reimburse 
officials whose offices were suppressed.?? 

This limited sample of public opinion suggests that 
Belliévre could count on considerable support from the 
towns in his efforts to cut expenses, especially of the 
military, and to reduce the size of the bureaucracy, but 
that efforts to raise taxes were certain to arouse strong 
opposition. The nobility, however, were not likely to 
be desirous of pushing economies too far, and royal 
officials were certain to resist efforts to strip them or 
their heirs of their positions. Clearly Belliévre's pro- 
gram was in trouble before the assembly itself began to 
meet. 


IV. THE ASSEMBLY OF NOTABLES 


The king set out for Rouen in late September or 
early October, but he delayed his arrival to permit 
preparations for his entry to be completed. He had 
cautioned the burghers that he was more interested in 
having the love of his subjects than in display, but they 
nevertheless staged one of those pompous Renaissance 
entries for him on October 16. After the ceremonies 
were completed, Henry took up his residence in the 
splendid palace of the Abbot of Saint-Ouen, where 
Gabrielle d'Estrées, his mistress, had moved into a 
room above the one designated for him six days 
before.1?9 

The days that followed were devoted to cementing 
the English alliance and settling quarrels over prece- 
dence that broke out first between the great nobles and 
later between the members of the sovereign courts. 
Henry profited by the resulting delays to interview 
incoming deputies concerning conditions in their prov- 
inces and to lay the groundwork to future overtures 
for their support. Finally, all was ready, and on 
November 4 he delivered his opening address in the 
great hall of the palace in which he resided.'^' 

“If I wished to acquire the title of orator," he began, 
“T would learn a long and pretty speech, and deliver it 
to you with sufficient gravity ; but my lords, I seek two 
more glorious titles—to be called the liberator and 
restorer of this state." The first goal has been achieved, 
but “Participate with me, my dear subjects, in this 


99 BN MS. fr. 20,154, pp. 1009-1014. 

100 Robillard de Beaurepaire, 1887. In spite of Henry’s 
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second glory as you did in the first. I have not sum- 
moned you, as my predecessors did, to have you approve 
their wills. I have assembled you to receive and follow 
your advice, in short, to put myself in your tute- 
lage... .” 12 Henry's brusque, soldier-like frankness 
and brevity—his speech was scarcely 250 words in 
length—gave the appearance of sincerity, but he had 
chosen his words carefully, as the draft of his speech 
clearly shows. His bearing and words had the desired 
effect, although those present were not entirely deceived 
by his offer to put himself in their tutelage.|? <A 
rumor spread as far as Paris that Gabrielle d'Estrées 
had hidden behind a tapestry to observe him. When he 
asked for her impressions, she expressed surprise that 
he had spoken of putting himself in tutelage. To this 
he replied, “Ventre-saint-gris! it is true; but I said it 
with my sword at my side." 1°4 

The chancellor, Cheverny, spoke next as was the 
custom. For nearly three-quarters of an hour he 
described the miserable state of the country, the king's 
pressing need for money, and the most likely means of 
improving the situation. Shortly after he had finished, 
the king arose and the opening session came to an 
end.195 

The two following days were devoted to discussing 
the deliberative procedures. Belliévre and the Conseil 
des Finances had recommended that the deputies be 
separated into the traditional three estates in the hope 
that this would reduce the quarrels over precedence and 
make the assembly more manageable, but the partici- 
pants voted to adopt the procedure used at Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye in 1583, and divided themselves into 
three chambers each containing clergy, nobles, mem- 
bers of the sovereign courts, financial officials, and 
representatives from the towns. Perhaps this was done, 
as Sully reported, on the insistence of the royal officials 
who feared that the nobles would force them to partici- 
pate with the third estate even though many of them 
held titles of nobility.!9 This decision being made, 
each of the chambers was organized into a deliberative 
body with a president, a secretary, and about thirty-one 
other members. The relatively youthful Henri de 


102 A photo-reproduction of Henry’s manuscript is in Henri 
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Thou, November 4 and 7, BN MS. Dupuy 819, fols. 3, 24. 
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Bourbon, Duke of Montpensier, presided over one 
chamber, but the other two presiding officers, the Duke 
of Retz and the Count of Matignon, had passed their 
seventieth year and had earned the rank of marshals 
of France as rewards for their long service. Only the 
minutes kept in Montpensier’s chamber have survived, 
but through them and through a private journal kept 
by Claude Groulart, first president of the Parlement of 
Rouen, and a member of Matignon’s chamber, some 
idea of what took place can be ascertained.?™ 

During the early days of the assembly, quarrels over 
precedence continued, in which royal officials proved 
even more conscious of their status than the nobility. 
There was also a lively dispute over whether the 
trésoriers de France should have a deliberative voice 
or whether they had been summoned only to render an 
account of their fiscal administration. In spite of 
numerous interruptions, the deputies gradually settled 
down to work. The decision to separate into three 
chambers did not lead each of them to deal with 
separate problems. Rather it enabled every deputy to 
voice his opinion on every subject without consuming as 
much time as if there were only one deliberative body. 
Joint meetings were frequently held to hear reports and 
to take united stands, joint committees were appointed 
to work on different problems, and deputations were 
elected to treat with other chambers or with the king 
and his councilors. 

The first joint session was held on November 8 to 
hear the two intendants of finance, Incarville and 
Heudicourt, begin their exposition of the king's fiscal 
position. It was quickly revealed that extraordinary 
taxes were to be levied and that offices were being 
created for sale. A deputation was immediately sent 
to the king to ask him to delay the execution of the 
relevant edicts. Henry responded by pointing out that 
his financial position was too desperate to abandon all 
the additional revenue, but he tactfully suggested that 
the assembly elect a committee to work with the two 
intendants of finance to determine what levies could be 
abandoned. Thus began a series of encounters between 
the king and the deputies in which he granted what 
concessions he could and, when he could not, he thrust 
the burden of refusal upon his tax officials who rapidly 
became the villains of the little drama being played in 
Rouen. 

On November 12 Cardinal Gondi reported that the 
committee had visited the two intendants of finance and 
had been shown the records of the taxes levied in each 


107 The minutes were kept by Jean de la Valliére, trésorier de 
France at Tours and an ancestor of Louise de la Valliére, 
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généralité. Since the figures of the intendants did not 
correspond with those of the trésoriers généraux de 
France who were the leading fiscal officers in the 
généralités, the assembly set about verifying their 
records, a task which took most of their time during the 
ensuing weeks. Individuals and groups reacted differ- 
ently to this experience. Achille de Harlay, first 
president of the Parlement of Paris, quickly became 
discouraged. By November 15 he was complaining that 
no progress was being made. The financial officials 
had not come properly prepared, the people were exces- 
sively taxed, and military expenses could be met only 
by reducing the wages of the officials and the interest 
on the ventes. Furthermore, Henry was becoming 
increasingly cool towards him and the representatives 
of the provincial parlements because recent tax edicts 
had not been verified. To make matters worse the king 
was pressing him to support an effort to obtain a 
declaration from the assembly that royal officials should 
not become involved in the affairs of the princes and 
other seigneurs, a declaration which, if enforced, would 
greatly reduce the influence of nobility on the govern- 
ment and seriously curtail their ability to extract money 
from the royal treasury, to tax illegally, and to escape 
punishment for their misdeeds. Whatever his secret 
sentiments, Harlay was not the man to want to court 
disaster by taking a public stand on a proposal that 
threatened the position of the most powerful nobles and 
the patron-client relationship.?° 

The financial officials must have been even more 
disenchanted. They were undoubtedly constantly 
criticized by the deputies, but when they turned to the 
king and his councilors, they fared no better. On 
November 14, led by Le Gras, a trésorier of Paris, they 
protested against their treatment and the threats that 
were being made against their positions. Henry heard 
them to the end and then stated that he knew that some 
of them had served faithfully but that others had abused 
their positions. His finances had been badly admin- 
istered and he would endure it no longer. Throughout 
the interview he had left them kneeling, an act which 
one observer found “fort rude." There was also a 
rumor that Le Gras and his colleagues exchanged angry 
words with Sully and several other members of the 
council. Amid so much disillusionment, the Sieur (later 
Duke) de La Force could report to his wife on Novem- 
ber 20 that he still had high hopes for the assembly. 
Perhaps his optimism stemmed from the fact that Henry 
kept him by his side so much that he could not often 
attend the sessions. The tactful king was in the midst 
of negotiating with the Huguenots and seized every 
opportunity to flatter this influential Protestant whom 
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he had lately made governor of Béarn and Navarre.'° 

Anger and amazement must have been the lot of the 
bulk of the deputies as the financial position of the 
kingdom was revealed. Sums spent on garrisons in the 
interior of the kingdom seemed unnecessary to them, 
though perhaps not to Henry whose hold on the king- 
dom remained precarious. When it was reported that 
it cost 17,985 livres to support the garrison in the 
chateau of Montpensier, the duke defended himself by 
saying that he wanted the garrison to depart and his 
house returned to him. More vigorous were the pro- 
tests of the towns against the presence of royal troops. 
The delegate from Amiens seems to have devoted the 
better part of his time to trying to keep a garrison from 
being placed in that city. His success enabled the 
Spanish to capture it shortly after the end of the 
assembly.111 

The deputy from Bordeaux charged that the Count of 
Saint-Paul and the Duke of Épernon were levying taxes 
on commerce in his region to their own profit but with 
the king's permission. Also disturbing was the 
revelation by Milles Miron, trésorier at Montpellier, 
of the situation in Languedoc. Here, he charged, the 
provincial and subordinate diocesan estates annually 
voted and levied taxes without the king's permission 
and without audit by royal officials. The money thus 
collected was used to "gratify" such persons as they 
desired, “even the governors of towns," and, he might 
have added, royal officials who had permitted the estates 
to ignore royal edicts or used their influence at court 
to get them reversed. Over 1,200 livres per diocese 
was annually levied and collected in this fashion and the 
total for Languedoc exceeded 210,000 livres. Provence 
was plagued by citadels, levies to gratify individuals, 
cities such as Arles and Marseille that escaped taxation, 
and an exposed frontier position. As the assembly 
progressed, similar situations were revealed elsewhere, 
although perhaps not in as acute form. 

On November 18 Incarville created a fresh storm 
when he revealed that 19,440,000 livres had been given 
to those who controlled provinces, forts, and towns in 
return for their submission and that there were several 
magnates with whom treaties had not yet been made.!!? 

The king and his advisers were probably more con- 
cerned about the deputies' reaction when they learned 
the amount spent on the royal household and the army 
because this was a part of the budget over which they 
had more control. On November 22 the costs of the 
household were reported at 1,169,487 livres, a little less 
than Belliévre had set as a target and substantially 
below the 1,500,000 livres he thought was expended. 
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Military expenses, on the other hand, came to 
22,500,000 livres, a sum well in excess of what he had 
anticipated. Whether these figures were falsified or 
whether Belliévre was mistaken in his original estimate 
cannot be determined, but the latter is more likely 
because a committee of the deputies verified the figures. 

On November 26 the Duke of Montmorency appeared 
before the assembly to say that something must be done 
about the garrisons, fortified places, and guards kept by 
the princes and nobles. It was unfortunate that such 
forces were in other than the king’s hands. He himself 
was willing to set an example by disbanding his troops 
and demolishing the fortified places in his government. 
The assembly took their cue from this speech and voted 
to ask the king to reduce the number of governors and 
captains of chateaux and towns to the pre-Civil War 
figure, disband the guards of the governors and the 
garrisons in the interior of the kingdom, and demolish 
recently fortified chateaux and houses. On the twenty- 
eighth Gondi reported that he had presented these 
requests to the king, who said he was favorably disposed 
but lacked the means to put them into effect. Compen- 
sation was necessary for those deprived of their offices, 
the destruction of fortifications was expensive, and, 
Henry could have added, some governors were opposed 
to losing their guards. He suggested that the assembly 
find the funds necessary to fulfill their requests, but 
did leave open the possibility of reducing military 
expenses. The delegates were provided with a break- 
down of the military budget with the request that they 
advise him how to do so.!!? 

Armed with this additional material, the deputies 
returned to the time-consuming task of verifying 
financial records, in spite of their growing discourage- 
ment and the increasing impatience of the king. On 
the afternoon of December 2 attendance fell so low in 
the assembly that proceedings had to be discontinued. 
Six days later Groulart noted in his journal that some 
deputies wanted to return home because so little had 
been accomplished but that they had been persuaded 
by their colleagues to remain. The rumor that nothing 
was being done spread to Paris.!* On December 2 
Cardinal Gondi met with the council where he was 
informed by Montmorency that the king wanted the 
delegates to speed their deliberations. He needed 
money and desired the assembly to tell him where it 
could be found. The birth of a daughter on December 
2, her subsequent christening, and the arrival of the 
papal legate occupied the court to some extent. That 
good prelate protested against the presence of Henry’s 
sister, a devout Protestant, in the palace of the abbot 
because it was hallowed ground, but did not feel com- 
pelled to comment on Gabriel d'Estrées's giving birth 
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to a bastard in the same building. On December 11 
Henry set out for Paris and Fontainebleau with a hand- 
ful of companions, but when he returned eleven days 
later, the assembly seemed little nearer completing its 
work.!15 

The council's strategy had been to provide the depu- 
ties with a detailed picture of the financial situation in 
the belief that when fully apprised they would suggest 
additional taxation. A levy imposed as a result of their 
spontaneous insistence would influence the public more 
favorably than one thrust through the assembly by the 
crown. By December 12, however, it had become 
apparent that some prodding was necessary. Bellièvre 
and other members of the council appeared before the 
delegates to ask their opinion concerning several pos- 
sible sources of revenue needed to meet the king's most 
immediate obligations. Further visits to the assembly 
took place on December 19, 23, and 28, in which 
Belliévre stressed the need for a final military effort to 
bring the war to an end. The minutes of Montpensier's 
chamber provide scant information about what Bel- 
liévre said upon these occasions, but a rough draft of 
a speech he prepared and presumably delivered to the 
assembly during this period survives." In it he 
stressed the king’s pressing need for money “to prevent 
the general ruin of the state." With a deficit of 18 
million livres, it was necessary to reduce expenses and 
to augment revenue. To accomplish the former he 
suggested a number of measures, many of which dupli- 
cated those he had proposed to the council the preced- 
ing summer. To reduce the debt owed in the form of 
rentes, he now advocated that the alienated domain and 
ecclesiastical property be sold and used for this purpose, 
and reiterated his suggestion that the interest on rentes 
be reduced. To increase revenue he now stressed the 
need to develop a prosperous and frugal citizenry by 
adopting mercantilistic restrictions and imposing strict 
discipline on the soldiers who ravished the country- 
side. Even though these and other proposals were 
adopted, it would be necessary to establish a new tax 
that would fall on everyone in the kingdom. He care- 
fully refrained from suggesting the nature of this tax 
to meet long-term expenses and from publicly advocat- 
ing dividing tax receipts into two parts, one of which 
being designated to meet the contractual obligations of 
the monarchy; but at some point during the assembly, 
the idea was passed on to and adopted by the delegates. 

The deputies were persuaded to grant the king a 
small sum designed to meet his immediate needs, but 
rather than satisfy his long-range financial problems 


115 Florence, 1955: pp. 99-100. L'Estoile, 1888-1896; 7: p. 
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Reiglement général pour dresser les manufactures et ouvrages 
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by additional taxation, they sought to reduce his 
household and military expenses to 15,000,000 livres 
nearly 8,000,000 less than the existing figure. Dutifully 
and painstakingly they continued to verify financial 
records and to make occasional recommendations con- 
cerning the rentes, domain, military expenses, and the 
number and wages of royal officials. 

On January 8 Cardinal Gondi informed the deputies 
that to economize the king had issued an edict six days 
before disbanding the companies of horse arquebuses 
granted by Henry III to princes, governors, and other 
officers of the crown.!!* This conciliatory gesture, how- 
ever, marked the near end of Henry's patience, and on 
January 10 it was necessary for the deputies to plead 
with him to postpone his departure from Rouen until 
after the 16th when they promised to submit their 
cahier. He acquiesced, but on the appointed day they 
were still grappling with the problem of how to meet 
the budget deficit. At this point Henry intervened. 
The deputies had finally reached the conclusion that 
the budget could not be balanced by economies alone 
and that additional revenue was necessary. Rather 
than wait for them to come up with a solution, Henry 
recommended that they accept a tax of one sol pour 
livre on all merchandise sold in the towns. This pro- 
posed 5 per cent sales tax, which became known as the 
pancarte, would have the effect of shifting part of the 
burden of taxation from the country to the towns, from 
the poor to the well-to-do. 

Throughout the meeting those present had expressed 
sympathy for the suffering of the peasants, but it was 
with difficulty that they were persuaded to relieve the 
countryside at the expense of anyone but the crown. At 
first they sought to escape responsibility by asking that 
the proposal be referred to “the estates, towns, and 
provinces," !? but Marshal Matignon finally persuaded 
them to act on the king's request. A committee of 
twenty-one and later a committee of nine, were 
appointed to consider modifications of the tax. These 
committees met with Incarville, Belliévre, and other 
members of the council where agreement on the terms 
of the tax were reached. Final approval was given by 
the assembly on January 25. 

Meanwhile, the Notables prepared their remaining 
recommendations. Included was a proposal to divide 
the crown's revenue into two parts that may have been 
inspired by Belliévre. Events soon proved, however, 
that Henry was not yet ready to accept this proposal. 
On Sunday, the twenty-sixth, a closing ceremony was 
held in which the Notables presented their proposals 
and he promised to reply in three days. On the twenty- 
eighth some of the deputies were summoned to meet 
with several financial officials who reported that the 
king objected to the rigorous division of his revenue 
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into the two parts that they had recommended, because 
he needed more flexibility to meet his obligations. Car- 
dinal Gondi replied that nothing could be altered as the 
meeting had terminated. Seeing that no further con- 
cessions could be won, Henry disbanded the deputies 
the following day without replying to their cahier. The 
deputies departed with little hope that their work would 
bear fruit. 


V. THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE NOTABLES 


During the closing days of the meeting both the 
clergy and the nobility presented cahiers to the assembly 
which were placed at the beginning of the cahier or 
Avis that was submitted to the king.?? By this act the 
assembly as a whole seemingly accepted the requests of 
the two orders, but there is no evidence that these 
requests were debated. They should therefore be 
considered as representing the desires of only those 
involved in their preparation. 

Although the assembly of the clergy’s request in 
March, 1596, that the decrees of the Council of Trent 
be published had touched off the chain of events that 
led to the meeting of the Notables, no allusion was made 
to this desire in the clergy’s cahier. The election of 
prelates was declared to be impractical at that time in 
spite of the contrary decision of the Trentine fathers. 
The upper clergy was thus assured of continuing to be 
the preserve of the aristocracy and an important source 
of royal patronage. The articles that were included 
were innocuous, though sometimes revealing. The king 
was asked to exhort Protestants to follow his example 
and receive instruction from prelates and other learned 
Catholics, to permit the exercise of the Catholic religion 
in Béarn and Navarre, and to implement a number of 
reforms. Included were requests that archbishops hold 
provincial councils every three years to reestablish 
ecclesiastical discipline, that churches which had been 
transformed into citadels be returned, and that troops 
refrain from quartering their horses in places where 
divine service was celebrated. The papal legate, who 
had feared that the Huguenots would persuade the 
assembly to adopt articles favorable to their position, 
was able to assure his master that the Avis contained 
"nothing contrary to the Catholic religion." 1° 

The nobles displayed an unwholesome desire to be- 
come a closed caste, to hold more offices, and to 
preserve, indeed to increase their privileges. The king 
was asked to enoble only those who had rendered long 


120 [bid., fol. 87. The Avis has been published in Poirson, 
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distinguished service or who had performed military 
exploits and to forbid non-nobles and new nobles to 
assume the name and arms of old families when they 
bought their estates. Luxurious apparel was decried 
and each estate was directed to wear distinctive gar- 
ments. The nobles claimed a monopoly of the positions 
of bailli, sénéchal, and membership in the compagnies 
d'ordonnance, and asked that preference be given to 
them in the appointment of prelates, abbots, priors, 
lieutenants of baillis and sénéchaux, and presidents and 
councilors of the sovereign courts. The king was asked 
to free gentlemen who resided in towns from paying 
municipal taxes or forced loans and to decide in their 
favor the long-standing dispute in Dauphiné over 
whether nobles should pay the taille on their non-noble 
land. Magnates who had established and paid garrisons 
in towns and other places in the expectation that they 
would be reimbursed from the faille should be compen- 
sated if they suffered loss because of the decision to 
cancel the arrears in that tax prior to 1596. On the 
other hand, the nobles displayed genuine interest in the 
reestablishment of law and order by requesting that no 
one be permitted to fortify towns and other places with- 
out the king's permission and that provincial customs 
be reformed where such reformation had not already 
taken place. 

The principal part of the Avis was devoted to financial 
and related topics. The Notables had to give up 
Bellièvre’s dream of reducing the taille, taillon, and 
crues from eighteen to fifteen million livres because 
they abandoned the tax on the closed towns from which 
he had hoped to realize 3,000,000 livres annually. This 
failure to shift more of the burden of taxation to the 
towns was unfortunate, but events were to prove that 
their very vocal inhabitants were even unwilling to 
accept the pancarte which the Notables finally consented 
to impose. Hopefully the lot of the peasants could be 
improved by broadening the tax base. Exemptions 
from the taille granted to lesser royal officials, towns 
during the past thirty years, and those who had pur- 
chased nobility since 1577 were to be revoked. An 
additional levy of 658,518 livres was recommended to 
fall on Brittany, Provence, Dauphiné, and Burgundy 
because these pays d'états did not contribute their share 
of the taille. Other apparent differences from Belliévre’s 
tax proposals were primarily derived from a different 
system of bookkeeping, as the minister listed income 
that was alienated under "revenue" and the Notables 
did not. The latter projected actual receipts of 29,735, 
418 livres for 1597.17? 

Like Belliévre the Notables divided expenses into two 
categories: those related to the royal household and the 
military and those that were essentially contractual in 
nature such as the rentes and the salaries of civil 
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officials. Specific taxes were allocated to each category, 
those designated for the household and the military 
coming to only fifteen million livres, substantially less 
than Belliévre and the council had thought necessary. 
It was to this rigorous division of revenue that Henry 
had objected. No mention was made in the Avis of a 
Conseil du Bon Ordre to administer the revenue desig- 
nated to meet contractual obligations. 

To compress the budget into a figure of less than 30 
million /ivres, the Notables stressed economy, efficiency, 
and honesty. They recommended that the size of the 
bureaucracy be reduced by not replacing those who died, 
forfeited their offices, or received reimbursement. Of 
special interest was their request that newly created 
élections be abolished and that the number of officials 
in each élection be reduced to four. They also advo- 
cated that the sale of offices cease, that salaries be 
slashed 10 per cent, and that other financial prerequisites 
be canceled. The Notables did not favor a reduction 
of the rentes, but they advocated that the amount the 
crown owed be reduced by selling the domain in per- 
petuity and the aides with the right of redemption. 
These sales were to be performed by commissioners who 
were first to establish whether the domain and aides 
had been legally purchased. Gifts of the domain were 
to be revoked. Commissioners were also to determine 
the validity of the rentes, the Swiss debt, and other 
royal obligations. 

A number of the proposed fiscal measures would have 
dealt severe blows to the nobility if they were adopted 
and enforced. The sharp reduction in the size of the 
royal household, the number of provincial governors 
and captains of towns and chateaux, the military estab- 
lishment, and the amount available for pensions could 
not have failed to weaken their military and financial 
position. The abuses through which many nobles had 
profited were also attacked. Taxes were to be levied 
and money was to be coined only at the king’s command. 
Those who illegally appropriated the crown’s revenue 
were to be executed and an elaborate system of verifying 
tax records was to be established. Opportunities to 
violate these regulations were reduced by the provision 
that royal judges who became clients of the princes, 
governors, and other seigneurs and who drew pensions, 
salaries, and other benefits from them were to be 
dismissed. 

The provincial and diocesan estates of Languedoc 
came under attack. The Notables asked that meetings 
be held every third year rather than every year in order 
to reduce expenses. Taxes levied in dioceses were to 
be audited and their debts verified by royal officials, all 
measures that would reduce the amount that nobles and 
leading townsmen siphoned legally from royal taxes 
in the form of gifts and payment for their services. 
This action should not be interpreted as opposition to 
representative institutions because those present asked 
the king to convoke another Assembly of Notables in 
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three years to inform him what had happened in the 
provinces contrary to their advice and to the prejudice 
of his service. A meeting of the Estates General was 
also requested when the situation permitted. 

The deputies had borrowed heavily from ordinances 
based on the cahiers prepared by the Estates General 
of Orléans in 1560 and of Blois in 1576, but their work 
in turn contributed substantially to the Estates General 
of 1614 and the Assembly of Notables of 1617 and 1626. 
Henry IV seems to have been reasonably satisfied and 
the Cardinal of Florence reported that the consensus 
was that the assembly's proposals were good, but did 
add that their usefulness would depend on whether 
"they could be put into execution.” + 


VI. BELLIEVRE AND THE IMPLEMENTA- 
TION OF THE AVIS 


The Cardinal of Florence's obvious skepticism was 
quite understandable. Belliévre had successfully guided 
his proposals through the Assembly of Notables. Those 
who participated had balked upon occasion, but in the 
end the minister had succeeded in winning their 
approval for most of his program. The critical question 
now became whether the king and a majority in the 
council would agree to issue the necessary edicts to 
implement the recommendations and whether the 
sovereign courts, the nobility, and the towns would 
cooperate. 

Belliévre had labored diligently in the council during 
the period the assembly was being held and his future 
rival, Sully, had hardly been less conscientious."* 
Much time had doubtless been spent in discussing how 
to deal with the Notables, but our knowledge of what 
occurred in the council is limited to the decrees which 
were issued. Until near the close of the assembly the 
only ones which were related to its activities remitted 
the uncollected failles for 1589-1594 and dealt with 
minor administrative matters. Once the Notables had 
submitted their recommendations, however, the council 
immediately began to consider them. In January, 1597, 
decrees were issued suppressing many fiscal and eaux 
et foréts positions. Gentlemen were forbidden to inter- 
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fere with tax collection in their parishes or to levy 
contributions on the people. The judicial abuses related 
to the patron-client relationship and other matters were 
attacked. Limits were placed on the number of rela- 
tives who could serve on a particular court and royal 
officials were forbidden to accept positions in the houses 
of the princes. The size of special fees that judges were 
permitted to take was reduced and, most important of 
all, an opening assault against venality of office was 
taken by annulling all transferrals of offices made by 
their holders within forty days of their death.1°6 

Early in March, Belliévre and the council turned to 
the controversial pancarte, and it was submitted to the 
Cour des Aides to be registered. A two-month battle 
ensued in which he and Montmorency insisted that 
approval be virtually automatic because the tax had 
been recommended by the Assembly of Notables. This 
line of reasoning failed to impress the members of the 
court, including its president, Jean Chandon. Chandon, 
who had participated in the Rouen meeting, countered 
Bellièvre’s argument by pointing out that many of the 
deputies from the provinces had been instructed to 
oppose new taxes. In the end Henry’s insistence, 
coupled with the obviously desperate plight of the 
government following the Spanish capture of Amiens 
on the very day the edict was submitted, led to its 
registration under protest.!?' 

The Parlement of Paris proved equally recalcitrant 
and more demanding. The court, two of whose pres- 
idents had been at Rouen, now took it upon itself to 
force the king to implement the suggestions made by 
the Notables. Five times between February 6 and 
March 12, remonstrances were made to the king. The 
news of the fall of Amiens which arrived on the last 
named day led the judges to believe even more strongly 
than before that Henry’s advisers were incompetent 
and/or dishonest, and that he himself was more gifted 
in the art of war and the art of love than in fiscal admin- 
istration. On April 26, after several disputes with the 
crown, the judges voted to submit another remonstrance 
to the king in which he was severely lectured as to his 
duties and those close to him were accused of thievery. 
They asked that recommendations made by the Rouen 
Assembly that had not yet been acted upon be sent to 
them for registration. Perhaps influenced by rumors 
of Belliévre's plan for a Conseil du Bon Ordre, they 
urged the king to select a Conseil de Douze from a list 
of persons of proven integrity nominated by the various 
Parlements. This Conseil was to meet twice daily to 
advise the king on what should be done. Gifts should 
be sharply reduced and a search made to discover those 
guilty of plundering the treasury. The delegates that 
carried these startling proposals to the king were even 
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more outspoken, and Henry, predictably, lost his 
temper.!?5 

Meanwhile, Henry and Belliévre were engaged in a 
quarrel with the town of Paris. On March 27 there 
was a general assembly in the municipality to discuss 
the pancarte, but on April 15, before any action was 
taken, Henry confronted the town with an additional 
demand that it provide funds to support 4,000 Swiss 
troops for six months. Several large assemblies fol- 
lowed in which Montmorency, Cheverny, and Belliévre 
appeared in person to support the royal request. 
Finally, on April 28 the town officials presented the 
king with a remonstrance that accused his government 
of extravagance, dishonesty, and inefficiency. Henry 
was asked to have a Conseil des Finances composed of 
persons of integrity and to establish a special commis- 
sion to punish those guilty of financial malpractice. 
Only then did they agree to furnish 360,000 livres to 
support 3,000 Swiss for six months provided that they 
could appoint the tax collectors who would cease to 
function when the sum was raised and that the money 
collected would actually be used to pay the Swiss. The 
close similarity between the demands of the Parlement 
and town of Paris is readily explained by the fact that 
members of Parlement often attended municipal assem- 
blies and had other less formal contacts with the 
provost of the merchants and échevins of the city. Thus 
as April drew to a close, Henry was faced with demands 
from both that he reconstitute his Conseil des Finances 
with honest councilors nominated by the Parlements 
and create a commission to identify and punish dis- 
honest officials.!?? 

Although anxious to obtain the support of the Parle- 
ment and the town, Henry never seriously considered 
permitting the sovereign courts to nominate the mem- 
bers of his council. He had probably refused to permit 
Belliévre to submit his proposal for a Conseil du Bon 
Ordre to the Assembly of Notables and had even 
rejected that body's recommendation that part of his 
revenue be permanently assigned to meeting his con- 
tractual obligations. Perhaps as a result of Belliévre's 
arguments, however, he had come to realize that some 
concessions to the reformers would have to be made 
prior to the time that the Parlement and the town had 
made their more extreme demands. Evidence concern- 
ing his intentions may be found in a memorandum 
Bellièvre prepared at some point after the close of the 
Rouen Assembly but prior to the end of April It 
reveals that Henry had not only come to accept the 
division of his revenue into two parts (although per- 
haps not the precise allocation of specific taxes to one 
part or the other recommended by the Notables), but 
also had agreed to create a special council situated at 
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Paris to administer the revenue designated for paying 
his contractual obligations and to root out corruption. 
He had named Cardinal Gondi to preside and the Duke 
of Retz as one of its members, blank space being left 
in the memorandum for additional names. Most of the 
document was devoted to the investigations and pro- 
cedures the new council was to follow to determine what 
the king owed and to prevent corrupt practices. In one 
paragraph Belliévre returned to his earlier proposal to 
reduce the interest paid on the rentes, but he either 
thought better of the idea or was told to abandon the 
proposal because he lined it out. In another he revealed 
that Henry intended to create three provincial councils 
with investigatory duties similar to the one located in 
Paris.130 

On May 8 and 21 decrees were issued that marked 
the official acceptance of Bellièvre’s proposals, except 
that in lieu of one Parisian and three provincial coun- 
cils, two councils situated in the capital were created. 
The first, called the Chambre Royale, was charged with 
investigating and punishing those guilty of financial 
malpractices. It was to send out fact-finding commis- 
sions and was given access to the financial records of 
the Chambre des Comptes. Informers were promised 
one-fourth of the amount recovered from those found 
guilty of stealing public funds. In keeping with its 
dual investigative and judicial roles, its membership was 
to consist of members of the three sovereign courts of 
Paris and maîtres des requétes.?* The second council, 
simply referred to as the Conseil Particulier, was 
charged with the administration of that part of the 
revenue assigned to pay royal officials, the rentes, and 
other contractual obligations. It was to increase 
revenue from the domain, aides, gabelles, and farms 
through better management, to verify the rentes, to 
determine what was legally owed, and to reduce the 
salaries of royal officials. In addition to Cardinal 
Gondi, members of the sovereign courts of Paris, 
maitre de requétes, municipal officials of Paris, and 
several important nobles were to serve as members. 
The Conseil Particulier, in short, was Belliévre's 
Conseil du Bon Ordre stripped of part of its investiga- 
tive duties and criminal jurisdiction to the benefit of the 
Chambre Royale.!?? 

What led to the change in plans between the time 
Bellièvre prepared his memorandum and the actual 
issuance of the decrees? Possibly opposition within the 
council was a factor. Years later Sully reported that 
Henry's other councilors had advised him to reject 
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the proposal, which he attributed to the Assembly of 
Notables, that a Conseil du Bon Ordre be created. It 
would, they argued, "form a state within a state, 
establish two kings, and divide royal authority," !3* but 
that he himself pointed out that there was no danger. 
The king could assign to himself those taxes that would 
soon increase in value and were easy to collect, and 
turn over to the new council those that would diminish 
in value and be strongly opposed by the people. Fur- 
thermore, the proposed composition of the council was 
such that it would not last three months. Therefore, 
he recommended that Henry keep his pledge to the 
Notables that he would follow their advice and create 
the new council which he referred to as the Conseil de 
Raison. Sully’s account is full of errors. It was 
Belliévre, a councilor, who pushed the idea of creating 
the Conseil du Bon Ordre. There is no concrete 
evidence that the Notables discussed the idea of a new 
council, and they did not recommend in their Avis that 
one be created or that they name its members. The 
Notables did assign certain taxes to support the king's 
household and army, but these levies were no more 
likely to increase in value than those designated to pay 
the contractual obligations. Sully's account is of value 
only because it indicates that there was opposition to 
Belliévre's proposal that may have led to some changes 
and because it reveals his contempt for his rival's 
approach to finance and administration, although for 
tactical reasons he thought that they should be allowed 
to run their course.!?* 

On the whole it seems far more likely that the inter- 
vention of the town and Parlement of Paris led to the 
changes in Belliévre's proposals. The creation of the 
Chambre Royale on May 8 with its specifically defined 
role of searching for and punishing those guilty of 
financial malpractices was almost certainly in response 
to Parlement's request on April 26 and the town's on 
April 28 that such persons be prosecuted. Both the 
town and the Parlement wanted the composition of the 
Conseil des Finances changed drastically, a concession 
that was not granted, but the inclusion in the Conseil 
Particulier, which assumed part of the duties of the 
Conseil des Finances, of members of the sovereign 
courts and municipal magistrates may have been 
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designed to allay their distrust. The crown had made 
a somewhat similar proposal in February, 1596, when 
it had sought to double the tax on wine and merchandise 
entering the towns of the kingdom. Included in this 
edict was a provision for a Conseil Particulier to admin- 
ister two-thirds of the revenue raised to pay the interest 
in the rentes, and to redeem the principal as rapidly as 
possible. This edict was probably never registered, 
but it contains the germ of Belliévre's Conseil du Bon 
Ordre and bears even more likeness to Conseil Par- 
ticulier created in May, 1597.35 Whatever the causes 
of the changes in Belliévre's plan, its essential ingre- 
dients remained intact. The already aging minister 
must have regarded the course of events with a degree 
of satisfaction as May drew to a close. 


VII. THE TRIUMPH OF SULLY 


Belliévre's triumph, however, was short-lived. Parle- 
ment, and to a lesser extent the town, continued to be 
recalcitrant and the financial demands imposed by the 
war increased substantially after the fall of Amiens on 
March 11. Not only did the Spanish victory enable 
them to threaten the remainder of Picardy and even 
Paris itself, but it also encouraged others to take advan- 
tage of France's presumed weakness. Tuscany seized 
the Chateau d'If just outside of the Marseille harbor on 
April 20; Savoy became more troublesome; Mercceur, 
the last important League chief, became belligerent in 
his Breton stronghold, and some one-time rebel nobles 
who had made their peace with Henry became restive. 
Under these circumstances Henry acted vigorously to 
prevent the situation from deteriorating further. To 
obtain the necessary money, he had to return to his 
policy of looking for financial expedients.  Belliévre's 
reform program became a casualty, and he himself began 
to be supplanted as Henry's principal financial adviser 
by Sully, whose greater willingness to create offices for 
sale and whose ruthless efficiency provided the neces- 
sary funds more rapidly. 

Whatever good will Henry might have hoped to 
obtain by establishing the Chambre Royale was quickly 
dissipated by his almost simultaneous decision to create 
a president and ten new councilors in each presidial 
seat in order to raise money to pay his troops. In the 
hope of freeing himself from charges that this extraor- 
dinary revenue would be wasted, he directed that it 
be placed in coffers which could be opened only with 
three keys, one of which would be held by a president 
of Parlement elected by his colleagues, one by a sim- 
ilarly chosen president of the Chambre des Comptes, 
and one by a royal councilor. On May 11 he per- 
sonally explained his difficulties to some members of 
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Parlement, but with little effect.'?$ In an angry scene 
which followed, Henry repeatedly shouted, “I am the 
king! I will be obeyed!” +87 but it was not until he 
held a lit de justice on May 21, the very day that he 
created the Conseil Particulier, that Parlement was 
finally compelled to accept the new offices and other 
revenue measures.  Belliévre prepared four separate 
drafts of the speech that Henry was to make on this 
occasion. All were essentially mild and conciliatory, 
reflecting his dislike of the king’s having to assert his 
ultimate authority and of the necessity of selling more 
offices when his own aspirations were to reduce the size 
of the officer corps. Henry, however, delivered his own 
speech, short, blunt, and critical. The tense situation 
had scarcely relaxed when on June 4 the hard-pressed 
king issued a letter asking members of Parlement for a 
loan of 60,000 livres.158 

The remainder of the year brought no lessening of 
the financial demands imposed by the war. In July the 
taille was reduced 10 per cent to provide relief for the 
poorest parishes, but every effort was made to extract 
money from the more affluent classes.?? ^ Offices 
formerly abolished were sometimes reestablished. The 
royal notaries in Paris and Orléans who had been sup- 
pressed in May were given their positions as hereditary 
possessions in October in return for the payment of 600 
livres each.'^?^ New offices were created in one edict 
after another.14! When, as in December, additional 
lieutenant generalships and other offices created shortly 
before in the jurisdiction of the Parlement of Paris were 
abolished, it was not to reduce the size of the officer 
corps, but rather because the original officials had 
offered the crown 450,000 livres in order not to have to 
share their positions with other persons. They in 
turn received a salary increase. The whole affair 
had the air of a forced loan in which the principal was 
the sum raised by the officials and the interest the 
amount paid by the crown in the form of increased 
wages. *? A decree of January, 1598, unabashedly 
increased the authority of the huissiers and sergeants in 
the jurisdiction of the Parlement of Bordeaux in return 
for money.** 

More serious, perhaps, from Belliévre's point of view, 
was the fate of the two new councils that had been 
created. Hardly had the Chambre Royale been estab- 
lished in May than rumors began to spread that 
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Chancellor Cheverny had accepted a bribe from 
Trésorier Molan, “the biggest thief in the band," but 
the king himself proved equally accommodating. In 
June he pardoned the financial officials and abolished the 
Chambre Royale in return, one may be sure, for a 
substantial sum of money. The destruction of the 
Chambre followed so closely its creation that one may 
wonder whether Henry had not always regarded it more 
as a fund-raising expedient designed to extract money 
from financial officials by prosecuting or frightening 
them than as a means to punish those guilty of rifling 
the treasury. In commenting on its creation, L’Estoile, 
the diarist, simply stated that it was “‘to investigate the 
trésoriers, or rather the money that was in their purses,” 
and on its destruction that it was suppressed “for money 
because of the wars and affairs of the king." !** 

More mysterious is the fate of the Conseil Particulier. 
Sully reported that its members were so dismayed by 
the complexity of the problems which confronted them 
and so ignorant of financial administration that, when 
he refused to assist them, they asked the king to be 
relieved of their responsibilities. This account is 
patently false, for the Conseil included a number of 
persons experienced in royal finances, including the first 
presidents of the Chambre des Comptes and the Cour 
des Aides of Paris. Indeed, most of its members had 
participated in the Assembly of Notables at Rouen 
where months had been spent studying the financial 
problems of the king. Such a group was not dependent 
on a relative newcomer to the world of fiscal admin- 
istration like Sully. The Conseil Particulier did die 
several months after its creation, but its death should 
be attributed to Henry's failure to divide his revenue as 
rigorously as Belliévre and the Assembly of Notables 
had desired. As a result, war expenses drained off the 
funds designed to meet the crown's contractual obliga- 
tions. Deprived of any revenue, the Conseil Particulier 
had no reason to exist. Its death in July marked the 
end of an interesting but fruitless experiment that could 
have limited the authority of the king.!*? 

Belliévre's position as Henry’s principal financial 
adviser was also a casualty to the fiscal exigencies of 
the crown. His fall was not sudden, but his belief that 
"one must act gently and after due thought" #% pro- 
duced less money than Sully's harsh, brusque approach. 
The hard-pressed king was of necessity more interested 
in results than method. Gradually he came to rely 
more on the younger man in monetary matters. By 
June, 1598, Sully was the acknowledged leader of the 
financial administration and several years later the 
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office of superintendent of finances was reconstituted for 
his benefit. Bellièvre did not, however, lose the con- 
fidence of his sovereign, nor was all of his program 
abruptly abandoned. He played a leading role in 
negotiating the treaty of peace with Spain in 1598 and 
was awarded the chancellorship upon Cheverny’s death 
the following year by his still grateful sovereign.!*' 
The coming of peace provided a second opportunity 
to implement Belliévre's reform program. For several 
years he continued to exercise considerable influence 
in financial affairs although there was no further talk 
of a Conseil du Bon Ordre. Decisions in the council 
were made by majority vote except in the few instances 
in which Henry chose to intervene. Furthermore, 
some aspects of Belliévre’s and the Assembly of 
Notables’ program were acceptable to Sully. Hence 
progress was made in demolishing citadels and fortified 
chateaux, but the amount that could be done was limited 
by the fact that demolition expenses and compensation 
of the owner had to be borne by taxes levied on the 
nearby inhabitants.# The burden on the peasants was 
lightened by broadening the tax base, halting illegal 
taxation, reducing the taille, and increasing indirect 
taxation. Edicts were issued in January, 1598, forbid- 
ding the élus and parish officials to levy taxes without 
the orders of the king or the consent of the inhabitants 
and reducing the number of persons exempt from pay- 
ing the faille, including those who had been ennobled 
during the past twenty years. This last measure 
annulled without compensation letters granting noble 
status that Henry III had sold in great abundance, one 
thousand reportedly being marketed in Normandy 
alone. In January, 1599, both Belliévre and Sully 
signed a decree suppressing all offices in finance and the 
judiciate that became vacant until the number was 
reduced to that of the time of Henry II. The following 
month many previously exempt royal officials were 
subjected to taxation. In March, 1600, an edict was 
published defining exactly how the faille should be 
levied to obtain a fair distribution of the burden and 
once more attempting to insure that only those clearly 
entitled to exemptions escaped. One historian has 
estimated, no doubt with some exaggeration, that forty 
thousand persons were returned to the tax rolls. The 
three years between 1597 and 1600 saw the faille cut 
from 18,042,000 to 10,843,544 livres, a truly remark- 
able achievement.**° The pancarte, which had been 
established in 1597, was renewed for three years in 
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1601, but opposition to the levy was so strong that it 
was canceled the following year. The government 
recuperated part of its loss by increasing levies on 
several towns, but part of it had to be made good by 
raising the gabelles.!* 

In July, 1598, an effort was launched to discover 
whether or not those who held parts of the royal domain 
had a legal right to do so. Following the advice of the 
Assembly of Notables, some of the domain was sold to 
pay the king's debts, thereby alleviating the tax burden 
on the people. When the situation improved suffi- 
ciently, part of the domain was redeemed. 5! In 
March, 1599, a commission was appointed to investigate 
the rentes established since 1560 for evidence of fraud, 
a step which eventually led to the reduction in the 
interest rate on the rentes that Belliévre had so long 
desired, and in 1601 another Chambre Royale was 
created to search for and punish dishonest financial 
officials.!9? 

It was at this point that a clear break began to 
develop between Belliévre and Sully. By 1600 the 
budget was once more balanced, a remarkable feat in 
view of the fact that expenditures had exceeded revenue 
by a ratio of more than 3 to 1 only four years before, 
and after 1602 there was an annual surplus. To 
Belliévre there was no further excuse for financial 
expedients. He undoubtedly dreamed of using the 
surplus to recover the royal domain and to abolish 
useless offices. Sully, on the other hand, wanted to 
continue to use expedients to increase the surplus 
because in a well-filled treasury he saw the key to an 
aggressive foreign policy and to a strong monarchy 
that could impose tranquility at home.!5? | 

In 1599 when Belliévre was newly appointed to the 
post of chancellor, Sully, still insecure in Henry's favor, 
had sent him two fiscal edicts with the deferential 
request that they be sealed “. . . if you find them good. 
If not, recast them as you please." !5* Now in 1602 
Sully's influence was preponderant, and Belliévre's 
strongest weapon was his custodianship of the king's 
seals. He even had the temerity to disregard repeatedly 
Henry's direct orders. On at least four occasions the 
king had to tell him to seal an edict creating a number 
of guild masterships in honor of the birth of the 
dauphin. He protested against appointing lieutenant 
generals in three Norman bailliages, balked at creating 
more nobles, and refused Sully's requests to seal an 
edict concerning the Cour des Aides. When the 
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Parlement of Rouen sought to prevent Henry from 
alienating part of his domain in Normandy, Belliévre 
defended its action.” “Your parlement cannot pro- 
ceed in the verification of an edict containing the 
alienation of your kingdom," the old constitutionalist 
told Henry, "without breaking all the laws of the 
kingdom." 158 

For a time Henry was remarkably patient with his 
chancellor's obstructionism, but his letters betray an 
increasing irritation. On one occasion he even turned 
to Villeroy, an old friend of Belliévre, and asked him 
to persuade Belliévre to seal the edicts. In December, 
1602, Sully rudely demanded that Belliévre explain why 
he had not sealed some financial edicts he had proposed 
in the council. Bellièvre complained that he was 
treated like a clerk, but later secured his revenge by 
procrastinating for several months when told to seal 
an edict naming Sully grand voyer.!?' 

Such was the situation in the fall of 1602 when Sully 
was presented with an opportunity of increasing the 
income from the Parties Casuelles, the instrument 
through which offices were sold, by the huge sum of 
400,000 livres. The price of this windfall was to permit 
officials to resign or bequeath their positions to whom- 
ever they pleased whenever they pleased in return for 
an annual payment of a sixtieth part of the value of their 
office. The proposal was certain to win the plaudits of 
most officers, as current legislation permitted them to 
bequeath their positions to their heirs only if the 
transfer took place at least forty days before their 
death, an event they were not always successful in 
anticipating.158 

Bellièvre vigorously objected to this proposal because 
it would prevent the king from filling government 
positions with people of his choice and give them instead 
to the corrupt, the inexperienced, and the incompetent 
who happened to inherit or purchase them. Hope of 
reducing the number of offices would end, and able 
public servants could no longer hope for promotion. 
The bureaucracy would become a closed caste less under 
royal control than when its members were subject to 
dismissal or hopeful of advancement. “There is nothing 
in this kingdom so hateful and damaging to the people,” 
he asserted, “as the multiplicity of offices, which is such 
that half of the faille is employed for their wages, com- 
merce is abandoned, and many who could serve in the 
military, in agriculture, and in the arts . . . spend their 
lives exercising offices and serve only to devour and 
ruin the people." 15° Armed with these arguments the 
aging minister was able to prevent the adoption of 
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Sully's proposal until December, 1604, and even in 
defeat he managed to exempt a few offices from its 
provisions. 

In some respects it is surprising that Belliévre did 
not succeed in blocking the measure altogether. He 
had foretold all the evils that were later associated with 
the edict which became known as the Paulette. By 1602, 
and certainly by 1604, the need for financial expedients 
was passing. Sully had brought the budget into bal- 
ance by 1600 and soon thereafter began to save about 
10 per cent of the annual revenue, the total accumu- 
lation coming to 15 million livres by 1610, an amount 
nearly equal to a year's income. The additional sum 
provided by the Paulette contributed to this surplus, 
but a surplus there would have been in the period as 
a whole in any case. Furthermore, by virtually termi- 
nating the possibility of reducing the number of offices, 
the Paulette saddled the government with the salaries 
and perquisites of unneeded officials and reduced poten- 
tial revenue because many of them enjoyed tax exemp- 
tions. These facts, coupled with Bellièvre’s pointed 
argument that if offices became hereditary the nobility 
would be effectively excluded from the bureaucracy, 
ought to have caused even Sully to pause for reflection, 
for he continually advocated that more nobles of the 
sword be employed by the government and treated those 
of the robe, who were to benefit so much from the edict, 
with contempt.1® Could the explanation of why Henry 
and Sully were not swayed by Belliévre’s logic be found 
in another and perhaps more important reason than 
money for accepting the paulette? There is strong evi- 
dence to suggest that the answer is affirmative. 

Sully offered no explanation in his memoirs of why 
he advocated the paulette, but some years later he told 
Cardinal Richelieu that the most important reason was 
to reduce the great nobles’ influence in the bureaucracy 
which they derived through the patron-client relation- 
ship. During the League the Duke of Guise, especially, 
had owed much of his power to the support he received 
from his clients that he had arranged to place in key 
royal administrative positions. Guise’s death had not 
terminated the practice and Henry was so concerned, 
as we have seen, that he had pressed Achille de Harlay, 
the first president of the Parlement of Paris, to assist 
in obtaining a declaration against this practice from the 
Assembly of Notables. His efforts had borne fruit, and 
in their Avis the notables had asked that judicial 
officials be forbidden to mix in the affairs of the princes 
and lords, to accept positions in their entourages, and to 
receive pensions or salaries from them.  Hardly had 
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the assembly ended than Henry had issued a decree to 
this effect.151 

Henry must have known, however, that royal orders 
could not halt long-standing and profitable practices; 
they could only make the practitioners less blatant. If 
proof that this was true were needed, the Biron con- 
spiracy and the agitation that followed his execution in 
1602 in Quercy, Périgord, and Limousin, where he had 
numerous clients, supplied all the evidence that was 
necessary. That same fall Sully came to Henry with 
the Paulette, a proposal that would produce additional 
revenue and deprive the magnates of the opportunity 
to obtain positions for their clients in the royal bureauc- 
racy by making offices hereditary. Of course, it could 
be argued, as Belliévre did, that hereditary offices would 
also deprive the king of the ability to reward his own 
faithful servants, but this appeared to be the lesser of 
two evils. Gratitude for the opportunity to turn their 
offices into hereditary possessions was counted upon to 
make most officials loyal for a time, and a provision in 
the Paulette permitting the crown to revoke this priv- 
ilege after six years was deemed sufficient to insure 
their continued loyalty after their gratitude had waned. 

Arguments defending the Paulette on the grounds 
that it deprived the great nobles of the opportunity to 
place their henchmen in the bureaucracy were common 
during the period the Estates General met in 1614- 
1615. Still later Cardinal Richelieu advised Louis 
XIII to retain the paulette because the alternatives were 
worse. “There is no question," he wrote, “but that the 
suppression of the sale and heritability of offices would 
conform with both reason and all concepts of good 
government, but the inevitable abuses which would 
result from the distribution of appointments on the 
simple basis of the king's wishes and consequently on 
the favor or cunning of those most influential with him, 
makes the present system more tolerable than the 
appointive one which formerly prevailed and whose 
inconveniences would be as evident now as they were 
then." 18? 

Of course Sully may not have told Richelieu the 
real reason for his action, and arguments offered in 
favor of the paulette in 1614 and by Richelieu there- 
after do not prove that the same considerations 
influenced Henry in 1602-1604, even though he had 
long been concerned about the patron-client relation- 
ship.# Further evidence, however, is supplied by the 
usually well-informed Jacques-Auguste de Thou, pres- 
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ident of the Parlement of Paris and valued servant of 
the king. De Thou saw as motives both a desire to 
strike a blow at the patron-client relationship and a 
desire for money. He correctly attributed the edict on 
the paulette to Sully and carefully cited the arguments 
Delliévre and others used against the measure. “Rosny 
(Sully) replied to these reasons," he wrote, 


that honors, dignities, and offices were no longer the gifts 
of the prince; they had become the fruit of intrigues and 
the prey of avaricious courtiers, who gave them in order to 
win clients (créatures), or sold them in order to pay their 
expenses. . . . Instead of permitting this money to flow 
into the pockets of individuals, it was more reasonable to 
turn its course to the profit of the public treasury, which 
supported all the expenses of the kingdom. Finally, the 
king, who neither gave nor refused these offices without 
regret because he feared on one hand to authorize a poor 
choice and on the other to arouse discontent, agreed to this 
expedient in order to escape embarrassment.!9* 


Shortly after the approval of the Paulette, Henry took 
the seals from Belliévre and gave them to Sillery whom 
he named keeper of the seals in the winter of 1605. 
Belliévre had been defeated in his efforts to create an 
honest, frugal government directed by a small, dedi- 
cated bureaucracy. With his loss of favor, the Medieval- 
Renaissance concept of the supremacy of a law which 
bridled the acts of the king and left to provincial 
estates, municipal governments, and other duly consti- 
tuted bodies considerable autonomy, ceased to dominate 
the royal council. If Henry had continued to give him 
his confidence, it is possible that the crown’s debts 
could have been paid and fiscal policy established on a 
more sensible basis with the number of persons exempt 
from taxation held to a minimum and the towns bearing 
more of the costs of government.  Farsighted and 
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courageous though he was, however, it is equally 
possible that Belliévre was too scrupulous in the use 
of power and too dedicated to the idea that "one must 
act gently and after due thought," 1° to have corrected 
all the evils that existed. His very concept of a Conseil 
du Bon Ordre was an admission of weakness, for it was 
in effect a frank confession that neither the king nor 
his council could withstand the importunities of the 
court, Only by assigning nearly half the royal revenue 
to meeting the contractual obligations of the crown 
could he see a way of restoring royal credit. 

Yet history has given Sully, the victor, too many 
plaudits. He continued to search for dishonest officials, 
checked illegal taxation by nobles, towns, and provincial 
estates, and cut the interest rates on the rentes as 
Bellièvre would have done. By a combination of ruth- 
less efficiency and revenue-making expedients, he not 
only managed to balance the budget but also repaid a 
substantial portion of the royal debts and accumulated 
a considerable surplus. These were noteworthy 
achievements that were equaled only by Colbert among 
the Bourbon ministers. There is, however, a debit 
column. By creating the Paulette he struck a blow at 
the patron-client relationship, but in doing so he created 
a situation with all the ill effects that Belliévre had 
predicted. Equally serious, he did not establish a 
financial administration that could hope to survive 
Henry's death, because to function effectively it required 
a strong king with a finance minister who could truth- 
fully tell the English ambassador that “his master had 
placed him in office to encrease his revenue, and not to 
deliver justice." 156 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Actes Royaux The printed acts of the French kings in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale. In view 
of their long titles I have cited the call 
numbers and the column in which the 
full title may be found in the Catalogue 
général des livres imprimés de la Bib- 
hothèque Nationale: Actes Royaux, 
ed. A. Isnard (Paris, 1910), I. 


AC Archives Communales 

AD Archives Départementales 

AN Archives Nationales 

BM Bibliothèque Municipale 

BN MS. fr. Bibliothèque Nationale, Manuscrits 
français 
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